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CONSERVATIVE  ALTRUISM 

C.  Seymour  Thompson 


Notwithstanding  the  many  respects  in 
which  American  libraries  differ  among 
themselves,  they  all  have  certain  char- 
acteristics in  common,  and  are  so  closely 
united  in  purpose  and  in  fundamental 
nrinciple  that  one  comes  easily  to  think 
of  the  American  library,  as  something 
with  a distinct  entity.  The  public  librar- 
ies of  our  large  cities,  each  of  them  count- 
ing its  volumes  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ; the  small  town  libraries  which 
count  theirs  by  hundreds ; the  libraries 
of  small  colleges  and  of  large  universi- 
ties ; the  collections  of  a few  hundred 
volumes  in  school  class-rooms,  and  of  a 
few  dozen,  delivered  by  post  or  by  book- 
wagon  to  the  homes  of  some  farming 


community ; the  sternly  utilitarian  li- 
braries of  industrial  corporations  and 
scientific  laboratories ; the  printed  mes- 
sengers of  light  and  comfort  and  hope 
that  are  brought  to  the  blind,  the  sick, 
the  underprivileged ; all  these  are  rep- 
resentatives, each  in  its  own  way,  of  the 
American  library.  What  is  it  which 
gives  unity  to  a body  so  large  and  di- 
verse? Obviously,  it  is  not  the  manner, 
but  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  service; 
some  common,  motivating  force  by  which 
they  are  all  impelled.  This  force,  the 
one  unifying  influence  which  binds  the 
libraries  of  so  many  types  into  one  sin- 
gle-minded profession,  is  a spirit  of  al- 
truistic service,  made  effective  by  well- 
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(loveloped  administrative  technique  and 
by  strong  organization. 

That  librariauship  is  essentially  an  al- 
truistic profession,  requires  no  argument 
among  librarians.  The  questions  I wish 
to  raise  are : Whither  is  our  altruism 
tending,  and  how  is  it  being  manifested? 
I wish  to  appeal  for  a conservative  al- 
truism ; employing  the  word  conserva- 
tive not  in  the  sense  of  being  opposed 
to  change,  unwilling  to  adopt  new  ideas 
and  new  methods,  but  in  its  secondary 
meaning,  moderate  or  cautious.  I wish 
to  appeal  for  a somewhat  cautious  and 
moderate  altruism. 

In  the  forty-odd  years  since  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  was  founded, 
down  to  the  war,  library  service  in  Amer- 
ica went  through  a period  of  marvelous 
expansion ; yet  the  demands  made  upon 
us  in  the  war  for  the  supply  of  books  to 
the  men  in  training  camps,  on  transports, 
in  the  trenches,  and  in  hospitals,  gave  us 
a still  wider  vision  of  new  opportuni- 
ties and  new  duties.  After  the  war, 
standing,  we  thought,  at  the  beginning 
of  a new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
we  set  ourselves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  larger  tasks.  In  common  with 
most  of  the  educational  fraternity,  we 
assumed  that  all  the  world,  like  Henry 
Adams,  was  in  search  of  education. 
“Adult  education”  became  our  chief  pur- 
pose, and  a good  purpose  it  is.  “Books 
for  everybody”  became  our  slogan.  A 
good,  fine-sounding  slogan  it  was ; an 
honest  slogan,  too,  for  it  expressed  a 
high  ideal  and  an  earnest  purpose;  but 
it  overlooked  the  sad  fact  that  not 
merybody  is  for  books,  and  tliat  books, 
therefore,  are  not,  can  not,  be  for  every- 
body. 

Joseph  Cogswell  said,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Astor  Library  in  1854: 
“I  never  want  to  see  a reader  who  does 
not  come  for  a valuable  purpose.”  In 
praiseworthy  contrast,  the  modern  librar- 
ian says : “I  want  to  see  everyone  come 
to  the  library,  whatever  his  purpose  may 
be.  If  we  have  nothing  which  will  sat- 


isfy that  purpose,  we  will  find  out  what 
is  needed,  and  if  possible  will  get  it.  If 
the  reader  has  no  purpose,  we  will  instill 
one  into  him.  If  he  is  not  a reader,  we 
will  transform  him  into  one.  To  that 
end,  we  will  advertise  our  service,  in 
season,'  and  out  of  season.  We  will 
study  our  community,  and  learn  who 
are  using  the  library  and  who  are  not.” 
Some  of  us  go  further,  and  say : “Those 
who  are  not,  we  will  subject  to  still 
further  study.  We  will  ascertain  why 
they  do  not  read,  and  what  kind  of 
books  they  would  read  if  they  did  read  ; 
we  will  obtain  the  books  which  we  think 
that  they  think  they  would  like  to  read. 
Then,  when  every  individual  who  can 
possibly  be  considered  a potential  client 
is  on  our  list  of  active  borrowers,  we 
will  say — they  come,  they  read,  they  are 
conquered,” 

Truly,  our  chief  failings,  as  I see 
them,  are  a result  of  our  virtues.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  what 
American  libraries  have  accomplished  in 
the  last  fifty  years ; the  last  twenty-five ; 
the  last  ten.  But  there  are  many 
among  us — the  more  radical  element — 
who  have  become,  I think,  too  ambitious, 
too  aggressive,  too  militant ; and  if  they 
call  me  too  conservative,  I can  at  least 
call  them  too  radical.  I am  not  speak- 
ing of  our  service  to  children,  for  al- 
though we  sometimes  read  of  children’s 
librarians  who  adopt  sensational  methods 
of  attracting  attention,  and  stage  all 
kinds  of  “stunts”  to  persuade  more  chil- 
dren to  borrow  more  books,  on  the  whole 
I consider  this  branch  of  our  work  the 
most  succes.sful  feature  of  library  service 
in  America.  But  let  us  examine  the 
adult  classes  whom  we  find  in  any  com- 
munity. 

We  may  begin  by  eliminating  the  hope- 
lessly illiterate  and  the  hopelessly  de- 
praved, for  with  them,  until  other  agen- 
cies have  dispelled  the  ignorance  or  re- 
formed the  depravity,  the  library  can  do 
nothing ; to  attempt  it  would  be  a cast- 
ing of  pearls  before  swine.  At  the  other 
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extreme,  we  may  eliminate  the  financially 
prosperous  booklovers  who  can  and  do 
huy  all  the  books  they  want.  Between 
these  extremes  we  find  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  They  defy  description  and 
classification,  but  this  one  thing  may  be 
said  of  them  with  certainty : not  all  of 
them  are  potential  readers,  and  this  is 
where  we  have  made  our  chief  mistake. 
It  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  everyone 
who  can  read,  and  possesses  ordinary  in- 
telligence, is  a potential  reader  of  any- 
thing which  either  a public  or  a college 
library  ought  to  supply.  Not  every  boy 
or  girl,  even  among  those  of  high  intel- 
ligence and  ability,  will  profit  from  a 
university  education ; and  we  have  been 
told  often  enough,  and  have  ourselves 
told  others,  in  the  phrase  to  which  Carlyle 
unwittingly  gave  origin,  that  the  public 
library  is  the  university  of  the  people. 

Bret  Harte,  in  one  of  his  stories,  tells 
of  a little  mountain-side  inn,  which  bore 
no  legend  or  sign.  Of  it  he  says  : “Those 
who  wanted  it,  knew  it ; those  who 
passed  it  by,  gave  it  no  offense.”  I 
know  of  nothing  else  which  so  accurately 
describes,  in  so  few  words,  the  attitude 
of  most  libraries  of  all  ages  down  to  the 
beginning  of  what  we  call  the  modern 
library  movement.  Probably  few  of  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I declare  my 
belief  that  we,  today,  might  well  adopt 
just  a little  of  this  attitude. 

The  library  should,  of  course,  employ 
every  legitimate  form  of  publicity,  to 
the  end  that  its  existence  and  the  nature 
of  its  service  may  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  reader  and  every  poten- 
tial reader  in  the  community.  I say 
“every  legitimate  form”  of  publicity,  be- 
cause I believe  that  a library  gains  noth- 
ing of  real  value  by  adopting  sensational 
methods.  Through  our  publicity  and  our 
personal  contacts  we  should  make  it  clear 
to  everyone  that  he  is  cordially  invited 
to  avail  himself  of  our  service.  This  in- 
vitation may  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
encouragement,  for  some  people  will  be 
hesitant  about  accepting  it.  Some,  too. 


will  be  skeptical  of  the  value  of  the 
service  which  we  offer,  and  for  them  we 
must  resort  to  some  degree  of  argument, 
of  illustration,  of  interpretation.  Now, 
after  we  have  done  everything  in  our 
power  to  inform  our  community  concern- 
ing our  service;  to  invite  them  to  accept 
it ; to  encourage  those  who  hesitate ; to 
interpret  it  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand its  value ; shall  we  go  further  and 
endeavor  to  persuade,  coax,  induce,  the 
people  who  have  not  yet  responded?  If 
wo  do  this,  wm  do  it  with  only  a remote 
possibility  of  attaining,  here  and  there, 
some  measure  of  success.  Is  it  worth 
while? 

There  has  never  been  a time  since  the 
American  Library  Association  was  or- 
ganized, fifty-six  years  ago,  when  library 
service  in  America  presented  more  abun- 
dant opportunity  than  it  offers  today 
for  educational  and  inspirational  service. 
I believe,  furthermore,  that  there  has 
never  been  a time  when  the  libraries  and 
librarians  of  this  country  and  of  this 
state  worked  more  earnestly  or  more  suc- 
cessfully than  they  are  working  today, 
to  meet  their  fine  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice of  the  highest  value  to  the  individual 
citizens,  to  the  state,  and  to  the  nation. 
But  the  demands  made  upon  us  are  in 
excess  of  our  ability  to  meet  them.  None 
of  us  are  now  doing,  or  are  in  a position 
to  do,  as  much  work  or  as  effective  work 
as  might  be  done,  among  those  people  in 
our  communities  who  want  our  service, 
and  know  that  they  want  it,  and  require 
no  extraordinary  effort  to  coax  them  to 
use  it.  Let  us  not,  then,  become  dis- 
couraged if  a considerable  portion  of  the 
people  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
service  which  w’e  offer.  That  is  inevita- 
ble. Many  intelligent  men  and  women, 
splendid  people  and  good  citizens,  would 
be  frightfully  bored  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  as  much  as  one  evening  a 
week  reading  anything  better  than  the 
literature  which  they  can  buy  for  a small 
sum  at  any  news  stand.  So  far  as  these 
people  are  concerned,  why  not  let  it  be 


said  of  the  library,  as  Bret  Ilarte  said 
of  the  inn,  "those  wlio  pass  it  by,  give  it 
no  offense?”  "Books  for  everybody?" 
Yes;  as  soon  as  everybody  wants  books; 
but  let  us  not  attempt  the  impossible. 
Let  us  kwj)  our  heads  and  our  hearts  in 
the  pure  white,  fleecy  clouds  of  altruism  ; 
but  our  feet,  on  the  good  old  solid,  con- 
servative ground. 


A.  L.  .\.  rO.NFKHK.NCK 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
meeting  was  Indd  this  year  in  the  spring 
instead  of  in  tlie  fall  in  order  not  to 
conflict  with  the  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  Octol)cr  sixteenth  to  twenty- 
first. 


Tliiii’s<|av,  >Iay  US 
7 1‘.  M. — Dinner  in  ‘‘South  Garden.” 
S.L") — General  Session. 

I’resident’s  Address:  ('(jnavrvaiivc  .M- 
truimii.  ('.  Seymour  Thompson. 
Tiniversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

I iitrodncinf/  Books  nnd  Aiilhors. 

Elva  I-.  Bascom,  (hirnegie  Library 
School,  Pittsburgh,  presiding.  Brief 
addresses  will  be  made  by  Elsie 
Singmaster,  ('ornelius  Weygandt. 
John  T.  Paris,  and  Harry  A. 
Franck. 

Informal  Beception. 

I'liday,  .May  1!) 

!)..‘10  A.  M.—  Ilusiness  Meeting. 

Reports  from  officers  and  standing 
(•(unmittees. 

Shall  the  P.  L.  A.  adopt  a code  of 
standards  for  public  libraries?  Re- 
port i)resente<l  by  Willard  P. 
Lewis,  chairman  of  a committee 
appointed  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion. Full  attendance  and  free 
discussion  arc  very  desirable. 

The  ‘‘('itizens  Council”  movement  : 
Shall  the  P.  L.  A.  take  action  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association? 
Report  presented  by  Miss  Gert- 
rude MacKinney. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 

Report  presented  by  Miss  Isabel 
McC.  Turner. 


Xoon- — Lunclu'on  Session. 

Bhiladelph id  lAhruries  and  their  Re- 
sources. 

Ernest  Spofford,  Historical  Society 
of  I'ennsylvania. 

L.'SO-o.lIO  P.  M. — Library  Visits.  Tea  at 
Drexel  Institute  Idbrary  School. 

Mrs.  Anne  AVallace  Howland,  Direc- 
tor of  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School,  has  invited  all  delegates  and 
their  friends  to  visit  Drexel  Insti- 
tute between  I and  5..‘10,  when  an  oi)- 
portunity  will  be  given  to  inspect  the 
Library  and  the  Art  Galler.y.  Tea 
will  be  serv('d. 

S..‘?0 — At  the  Fiee  I.ibrary  of  I’hiladel- 

)ihia  (Logan  Sipiare,  Iflth  Street  and 
the  Parkway). 

The  1‘ennsylvania  Library  Club  and 
the  Special  Libraries  Council  of 
Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  have  in- 
vited us  to  a joint  nnsUing.  The 
formal  program  will  include: 

The  Readinij  of  Bio(;rnphy  and  His- 
tory. Dr.  .Josiah  II.  Penniman, 
Provost,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Munchausen  and  Company.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Rosenbach,  President,  Pennsylvania, 
Library  Club. 

.\fter  the  meeting  there  will  be  an  in- 
formal reception,  with  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine an  exhibition  of  Early  English 
Dictionaries,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Dr. 
Rosenbach. 


PKOGK.AM 

Thirt.v-third  Annual  Meeting; 
of  the  I'enns.vlvaiiia  Library  .Association, 
Bellevue-.Stratford  Hotel,  Philadc'lpliia, 
May  l«-‘,iO, 

12 
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Saturday,  May  20 

9.30  A.  M. — Section  Meetings. 

College  and  University  Section  (Jun- 
ior Room,  First  Floor)  J.  Howard 
Dice,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Chairman. 

Training  College  Students  in  the  Art 
of  Reading.  Ur.  Paul  H.  Musser, 
Dean  of  the  College,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Inter-library  Loans. 

Katharine  M.  Stokes,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

A Year's  Experience  as  Research  Li- 
brarian. Arnold  K.  Borden,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Public  Libraries  Section  (Clover 
Room,  First  Floor)  Harold  A. 
Wooster,  Scranton  Public  Library, 
Chairman. 

General  Topic : “Maintaining  the  Es- 
sentials of  Public  Library  Service.” 

What  Library  Facilities  are  most  Im- 
portant to  the  Citizen?  Leo  R.  Etz- 
korn,  Danford  Memorial  Library, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Public  Library  Problems  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  they  Relate  to  the 
State  Library.  Gertrude  MacKin- 
ney,  Director,  State  Library. 

A General  Survey  of  Library  Econo- 
mies. Ralph  Munn,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

The  Public  Library  as  a Govern- 
mental Function.  Alfred  D.  Keator, 
Reading  Public  Library. 

2.30  P.  M. — General  Session. 

Illustration  of  Children’s  Books. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wallace  Howland  will 
preside.'  , Brief  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Dorothy  Lathrop,  Maud 
and  Miska  Petersham,  Kurt  Wiese, 
Henry  Pitz,  and  Peter  HukI.  Orig- 
inal drawings,  lent  by  the  illustra- 
tors, will  be  on  exhibition. 

7 P.  M. — Annual  Banquet. 

8.30 — General  Session. 

(Alice  R.  Eaton,  Harrisburg  Public 
Library,  presiding.) 


Some  Aspects  of  Current  Literature. 
Harry  Emerson  Wildes,  Public  Led- 
ger, Philadelphia. 

Address  and  Readings.  Rachel  Field. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  THIRTY- 
THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  33rd  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  Thursday 
evening.  May  18,  1933,  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  C. 
Seymour  Thompson,  President,  prefaced 
his  address  by  stressing  the  multiplicity  of 
welcomes,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  so 
many  library  organizations  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  welcome<i  us  in  the  name  of 
all,  and  then  gave  us  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  “Conservative  Altruism.” 

Miss  Elva  L.  Bascom,  in  addition  to 
her  own  address,  “Introducing  Books  and 
Authors,”  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  and 
very  cleverly  introduced  the  speakers : 
Mrs.  Elsie  Singmaster  Lewars,  John  T. 
Faris  and  Cornelius  Weygandt. 

After  the  close  of  the  formal  meeting, 
there  was  an  informal  reception. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  was 
held  Friday  morning  at  9.30  o’clock,  Mr. 
Thompson  presiding. 

Reports  of  committees  included  the 
Treasurer's  Report ; the  report  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee ; the  Summer 
School ; the  Exhibits,  and  the  report  of 
the  Work  with  the  Foreign  Born. 

The  Nominating  Committee  then  pre- 
sented their  choice  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  for  their  elec- 
tion. 

The  officers  elected  were ; 

President,  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Keator, 
Reading  Public  Library,  Reading. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  N.  Baker. 
Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Ganser.  Mil- 
lersville  State  Teachers’  College,  Mil- 
lersville. 
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Trcasimn'.  !Miss  Harriet  T.  lioot, 
Hotlilchcin  Public  Library,  P.(‘th Idiom. 

Mr.  -Willard  P.  Lowis  roporUHl  on  the 
sub.j(K't:  "Sball  tbe  1’.  L.  A.  adopt  a 
code  of  standarils  for  public  libraries,'’ 
and  jiresentod  a rejiort  which  was  dis- 
cussed from  many  angles. 

^liss  iMacKinnoy  reported  on  the 
formation  of  Citizens'  Councils,  reejnest- 
ed  b.v  the  A.  L,  A.,  and  also  spoke  on  the 
Citizens’  Conservation  Corps  M’ork 
Camps  and  the  work  of  collectiiiK  liter- 
ature for  these  camps. 

INIiss  Turner  then  siioke  on  the  re- 
cently orttanizwl  I'enn.sylvania  State  His- 
torical Association,  the  moveimmt  which 
grew  out  of  a loiifj-felt  desire  to  coor- 
dinate and  promote  tin-  activities  of 
tliose  interested  in  in'eservin^’  Pennsyl- 
vania's wealth  of  tradition  and  history. 

The  ]{(‘solutions  Committee  then  i>re- 
sented  the  fidlowins  re])ort  which  was 
iidopted  as  read  : 

Reiioit  of  Coiimiittcn'  on  Hesolutioiis, 
-May, 

Th(‘  Committee  on  Itesolntions  has  oh- 
serv(‘d  with  satisfaction  the  interesting 
and  suggestive  jirogram  which  has  been 
preiiared  for  this  meeting. 

Me  congratulate  the  association  on  the 
distinguished  writ(‘rs  and  other  jiersons 
wlio  have  been  secnri'd  to  contribute  to 
the  interi'st  and  importance  of  onr  Ib.'k'f 
gathering,  and  we  proiiose  that  a hearty 
vole  of  llianks  he  extended  to  each  and 
all  who  have  thus  made  the  meiding  a 
success. 

M’e  believe  that  the  Pennsylvania  I.i- 
brary  Association  should  ri'ceive  recog- 
nition for  the  timely  helji  given  to  the 
I.ibrar.v  Kxttmsion  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Librar.v  in  its  recent  threat- 
ened extinction. 

It  is  a happy  omen  in  Penns.vlvania 
librar.v  affairs  that  during  the  present 
tr.ving  financial  conditions  there  has  been 
an  increasing  current  interest  through- 


out the  state  in  establishing  libraries, 
and  an  awakening  in  tbe  library  fiidd. 
which  promises  much  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  pi'ople  of  Pennsylvania. 

M’e  have  leariuMl  of  the  idea  of  suli- 
ordinating  the  Pennsylvania  State  Li- 
brary to  the  Kureau  of  Education.  As 
this  would  i>revent  the  State  Library 
from  functioning  properly  in  the  interest 
of  the  imhlic  libraries  of  the  state,  we 
urge  that  this  proposal  be  vigorouisly  op- 
posed. If  the  Association  votes  favor- 
ably on  this  resolution,  it  is  la'commended 
that  (iovernor  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Dr. 
.lames  X.  Uule,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  be  advised  lu'omptly  of 
such  action. 

Iludgets  of  man.y  of  our  public  libraries 
are  being  seriously  reduced  as  an  econ- 
omy measure,  which  cripples  the  service 
of  libraries  in  the  face  of  increasing  de- 
mands, while  municii)al  exi)enditures  in 
other  departments  are  slightl.v  lowered. 
The  American  Libr.ary  Association  recom- 
mends that  State  and  local  libraries  tak(‘ 
the  lead  in  establishing  Citizens'  Coun- 
cils in  ever.v  munici])ality  and  county, 
to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  essen- 
tial community  services,  and  for  con- 
structive economy  in  local  and  State 
Governments.  The  Committee  on  Ileso- 
lutions  urges  that  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brar.v Association  endorse  the  movement 
and  lead  in  organizing  Citizens’  Coun- 
cils. 

The  Committee  on  Ilesolutions  recom- 
mends that  the  Penn.sylvania  Librar,v 
Association  exiu-ess  by  an  official  vote 
its  gratitude  and  api)reciation  for  the 
outstanding  hosj)itality  and  entertain- 
ment, which  has  heen  jirovided  by  indi- 
viduals and  oi-gaiuzal  ions  in  Philadel- 
phia and  its  vicinity,  including  The  Free 
Librar.v  of  I’hiladelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club,  Special  Libraries  Council 
of  I’hiladelphia  and  Vicinity,  Drexel  In- 
stitute, and  the  University  of  I’ennsyl- 
vania  Library.  Thanks  should  also  be 
given  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel 
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Bellevue-Stratford  for  the  comfort  and 
courtesies  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  G.  Lewis,  Chairman 

J.  Howard  Dice 

Frances  II.  Kelly,  Secretary 

Friday's  luncheon  was  held  in  the 
South  Garden  of  the  Hotel  with  Mr. 
Ernest  Spofford,  President  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
guest  speaker.  His  topic,  “Philadelphia 
Libraries  and  their  Resources,”  ably 
showed  the  wealth  of  material  in  this 
interesting  city.  Mr.  Thompson,  on  be- 
half of  the  Association,  thanked  Mr. 
Spofford  for  his  talk. 

Friday  afternoon  was  left  open  for 
individual  sight-seeing,  etc.,  with  two  bus 
trips  arranged  by  the  Llospitality  Com- 
mittee; one  to  Valley  Forge  and  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  the  other  to  Swarthmore. 
Bryn  !Mawr  and  Haverford,  both  trips 
ending  at  Drexel  Institute  Library, 
where  Mrs.  Howland  received  the  visitors 
and  tea  was  served. 

The  Philadelphia  Free  Idbrary  threw 
open  its  cafeteria  to  the  visiting  libra- 
rians, and  many  of  them  had  their 
evening  meal  in  its  roof  garden  dining 
room. 

The  Friday  evening  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  a 
short  address,  said  that  it  was  a great 
pleasure  for  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  to  meet  in  this  library  build- 
ing as  the  guest  of  the  Library  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  and  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of 
this  club  and  all  the  Philadelphia  iieople 
in  making  the  meeting  a success.  Mr. 
Thompson  then  introduced  Dr.  Josiah  H. 
Penniman,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
“The  Reading  of  Biography  and  History.” 

Dr.  Penniman  interestingly  enlarged 
on  the  statement  that  biography  need  not 
be  only  the  written  book,  but  may  be  a 


painting  or  a piece  of  sculpture ; that 
youth,  rushing  on,  needs  the  guidance  of 
the  experience  in  books  and  paintings. 
We  read  history,  not  to  tell  us  what 
happened  to  a group  of  men,  but  to  tell 
us  the  result  of  what  happened.  "SVe 
need  to  study  history  to  interpret  our  own 
age  and  our  own  people.  jMr.  Thompson 
thanked  Dr.  Penniman  for  his  in.spiring 
address. 

Dr.  A.  S.  AV.  Rosenbach,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  then 
spoke  on  the  topic  “Munchausen  and 
Company.”  Mr.  Thompson,  in  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Roseid)ach,  said  that,  "whoever 
Munchausen  and  Company  turn  out  to 
be,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  shall  find 
them  interesting.” 

Dr.  Rosenbach  listed  lying  as  an  im- 
mortal achievement.  In  this  immortal 
company  of  liars  he  places  Rabelais, 
who,  though  the  most  truthful  of  men, 
writes  with  the  most  fantastic  flights  of 
imagination  ; Cellini  and  his  immortal 
autobiography ; Casanova  with  his  fas- 
cinating memoirs,  and  Baron  Munchausen 
himself.  Coining  to  our  own  country. 
Dr.  Rosenbach  places  the  stories  of 
Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith,  and 
Parson  M^eems  and  the  cherry  tree,  in 
the  company  of  the  Munchausens. 

After  the  formal  meeting,  there  was  an 
informal  reception  with  refreshments 
served.  On  display  was  an  exhibition  of 
early  English  Dictionaries  and  Gram- 
mars, lent  by  Dr.  Ro.senbach. 

The  Saturday  morning  meeting  was 
divided  into  two  groups.  College  and  Uni- 
versity Section,  with  J.  Howard  Dice  as 
Chairnian,  and  the  I’ublic  Libraries  Sec- 
tion, with  Harold  A,  'Wooster,  Chairman. 
The  speakers  in  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity Section  were  Dr.  Pan!  II.  Musser, 
Dean  of  the  College,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  spoke  on  "Training  College 
Students  in  the  Art  of  Reading”  ; Miss 
Katharine  M.  Stokes,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  on  “Inter-lihrary  loans”; 
and  Mr.  Arnold  K.  Borden,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  subject  was  “A 
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Yenr’s  Experience  as  Research  I>ibra- 
rian.”  Miss  Gladys  R.  Craniner  acted 
as  secretary  for  this  section. 

Public  Libraries  Section. 

Mr.  Wooster,  in  opening  the  nu'eting 
of  the  Public  Libraries  Section,  compared 
the  condition  of  libraries  through  these 
times  of  stress  to  ancient  clipper  ships 
and  .sailing  vessels,  placing  themselves 
s(juarely  before  the  winds  of  the  great 
storms.  We  have  been  fighting  the  winds 
and  the  waves  bravely,  and  it  was,  at 
first,  exhilarating,  but  now  it  has  become 
a bit  wearisome,  and  we  ix'cd  help 
through  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  general  toi)ic  of  this  section, 
“Maintaining  the  Essentials  of  Public 
Library  Service,”  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Leo  R.  Etzkorn.  Dauford  Memorial  Li- 
brary, Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  spoke  on 
“AVhat  library  Facilities  are  most  Im- 
l)ort!int  to  the  Citizen?” 

Mr.  Wooster,  following  this  paper,  said 
that  we  should  face  our  problems  and  not 
carr.v  them  in  a bundle  on  our  shoulders. 
Do  not  admit  that  we  can  close  a door. 

Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney.  Director  of 
the  State  Library,  spoke  on  the  topic 
“Public  Library  Problems  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  they  Relate  to  the  State 
Library.” 

Mr.  Alfred  I),  Keator,  of  th(>  Reading 
Pui)Iic  Library,  in  taking  tin'  tojtic  “The 
Public  Library  as  a Governmental  Func- 
tion,” reviewtsl  .Mr.  V'itz's  article  in  the 
bool;  ('urrenl  Prohicni.i  in  I’ltfj/ic  Library 
Finance.  i\Ir.  Keator  sui)i)leinente<l  his 
review  by  saying  that,  in  librur.v  service, 
the  finest  publicity  is  the  satisfied  bor- 
rower. and  that  courteous  service  is  a 
pf)werful  asset. 

.Mr.  Ralph  .Munu,  Carnegie  Library. 
Pittsb\irgh.  on  the  subject  “A  General 
Survey  of  Librar3'  Economies,”  presented 
an  outline  for  discussion.  Mr.  Munn  said 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  library  has  in- 
creased 40  or  50%,  with  no  budget 
increases.  He  does  not  approve  of  the 
motto  that  the  library  must  never  close 
its  doors.  While  not  pleasant,  it  may  be 


necessary  at  times  to  do  so.  Statistical 
work  can  be  reduced  and  the  library  not 
be  crippled  by  this  reduction.  In  regard 
to  the  function  of  books,  the  library  is 
the  continuing  school  for  the  community ; 
we  have  emphasized  the  recreational  part 
too  strongly,  he  feels.  The  library  that 
wants  to  survive  must  become  actually 
an  educational,  cultural  and  informa- 
tional institution. 

Miss  Emma  R.  Engle,  Supervisor, 
Children’s  Department  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia,  talked  on  how  to 
spend  the  library  dollar.  She  outlined 
the  library  difficulties  of  the  past  few 
years  and  suggestwl  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure that  we  cut  out  the  purchase  of  books 
for  very  young  children.  Picture  books 
are  not  an  essential  nor  are  many  of  the 
new  books.  “If  I had  a dollar  to  spend, 
I should  buy  what  the  children  actually 
want  and  what  will  bring  joy  to  those 
with  a sad  home  life.” 

The  Saturday  afternoon  session  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Anne  Wallace  Howland 
and  was  devoted  to  brief  addresses  by 
several  well  known  illustrators.  Mrs. 
Howland,  in  her  introductory  speech, 
compared  the  wealth  of  illustration  now, 
to  the  very  few  illustrated  books  for  chil- 
dren of  her  generation. 

Miss  Dorothy  Lathrop  spoke  charm- 
ingly of  the  children,  fairies  and  animals 
she  draws,  and  told  an  amusing  story  of 
how  it  became  necesssary  for  her  to  see 
what  a frog  does  with  his  front  legs  when 
he  dives.  To  draw  for  children  is  to  be 
permitted  daily  to  enter  enchanted  lands. 

Peter  Hurd,  who  is  Mrs.  Best  in  so- 
cial life,  spoke  of  her  life  and  work  in 
Africa.  Her  husband  was  stationed 
in  Africa  for  nine  years,  and  she  went 
to  the  markets  every  day  and  then  came 
home  and  drew  the  animals  and  people 
she  had  seen. 

Kurt  Wiese,  in  his  talk,  said  it  was 
very  difficult  to  define  rules  for  making 
a good  book.  Children  are  wonderful  in 
expressing  themselves  in  their  drawings. 
It  is  well  they  lose  it  as  they  grow  up. 
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or  we  would  have  too  many  artists.  He 
told  of  his  life  in  China,  Australia  and 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  valued  serv- 
ice the  library  has  been  to  his  family. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Singmaster  Lewars  very 
generously  spoke  to  the  assembly  for  the 
second  time.  She  spoke  of  the  sensation 
in  seeing  ones  book  come  home  from  the 
press,  and  in  seeing,  in  the  illustrations, 
what  the  artist  has  done  with  the  char- 
acters one  has  written  about. 

Saturday  evening  the  Association  held 
its  annual  banquet  in  the  “South  Gar- 
den” of  the  hotel,  after  which  there  was 
a general  session  presided  over  by  Miss 
Alice  R.  Eaton.  Miss  Eaton  introduced 
Mr.  Harry  Emerson  Wildes,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  who  spoke  on 
“Some  aspects  of  Current  Literature.” 
His  address,  while  pleasantly  and  good- 
naturedly  ironical,  covered  much  solid 
matter. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Miss  Rachel  Field  who  talked  intimately 
about  her  work,  taking  the  audience  right 
into  her  problems  and  emotions. 

The  meeting  and  the  convention  closed 
with  best  wishes  to  all  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  Seymour  Thompson. 


INTRODUCING  BOOKS  AND 
AUTHORvS 
Elva  L.  Bascom 

Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh 
We  are  meeting  in  a city  that  is 
famous  as  the  cradle  of  national  in- 
dependence, but  that  it  had  a great 
influence  on  the  development  of  our 
national  literature  is  not,  I believe,  gen- 
erally recognized.  No  literature  can  exist 
without  printing  presses,  and  the  two 
greatest  named  in  the  history  of  printing 
in  this  country  are  those  of  men  who 
established  their  presses  in  Philadelphia  ; 
William  Bradford  in  1685  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1728.  Nearly  200  years  ago, 
in  1744,  Franklin  instituted  that  inter- 
esting game  that  has  been  followed  by 
publishers  sporadically  ever  since — that 
of  printing  the  classics  in  attractive  form 


and  yet  keeping  them  within  reach  of  the 
less  affluent  reader.  The  first  of  this 
projected  series  of  editions,  and  the  only 
one.  was  Cicero’s  De  senectute,  with 
which  I became  acquainted  in  a rather 
interesting  way.  Back  in  the  days  when 
we  felt  it  necessary  to  study  Browning, 
I received  the  assignment  from  my  club 
leader  to  compare  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  with 
De  senectute.  Since  my  Latin  even  then 
was  a bit  rusty,  I searched  the  library 
shelves  for  a clear-typed  copy  of  a trans- 
lation of  the  latter.  In  a long  row  of 
slender  volumes,  I found  one  that  was 
far  superior  to  the  rest  despite  the  fact 
that  the  s’s  were  the  old-fashioned  char- 
acters. Turning  to  the  title  page  I read 
“Printed  and  sold  by  B.  Franklin,  1744.” 
In  his  interesting  preface,  he  states  that 
it  is  the  first  classic  to  be  translated  “in 
this  Western  world”  (which  was  incor- 
rect) and  hopes  that  it  will  be  “a  happy 
omen,  that  Philadelphia  shall  become  the 
seat  of  the  American  muses.”  Inciden- 
tally, this  little  volume  is  considered  the 
finest  work  printed  in  Colonial  times. 

A century  before  the  little  town  of 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  taxed  itself  to  have  a 
public  library,  Franklin  started  one  to 
meet  the  need  that  is  a very  important 
function  of  public  libraries  today,  that 
of  providing  students  with  the  books  they 
needed  to  carry  on  their  serious  studies. 
Out  of  this  enterprise  developed  the  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia,  famous 
as  the  first  of  the  subscription  libraries 
in  this  country,  and  still  flourishing. 

Of  the  two  publishers  after  the  Rev- 
olution, one  was  a Philadelphian — 
Matthew  Carey,  who  founded  his  house 
in  1785.  It  still  exists,  though  greatly 
changed  and  under  a different  name. 
One  might  say  that  Carey  was  to  early 
American  publishing  what  Caxton  was  to 
early  English  printing.  Endowed  with  a 
■wide-awake  mind  and  great  activity,  he 
had  faith  in  his  work  and  in  the  future — 
two  valuable  assets  in  a publishing  house. 
He  was  the  first  to  organize  the  trade, 
establishing  the  American  Company  of 
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IJooksellers — wliicli  soon  died,  and  plaii- 
iiinjf  and  inanaffins  litorary  fairs.  In 
1802  one  was  held  in  New  York,  which 
was  tlien  a smaller  and  less  prosperons 
city  than;  Pliiladelphia.  He  gave  ns  the 
beginnings  of  onr  national  literature. 
I)rinting  the  poems  of  Philij)  Freneau,  the 
works  of  Noah  W(‘bster.  Irving  and 
Cooper.  Weem’s  Life  of  Woxhiiif/ton,  and 
tlie  first  bestseller,  the  pitiful  tab'  of 
Charlotte  Temple.  He  was  the  <'hief  fig- 
ure in  onr  hook  world  until  1817,  when 
a lank  youth  by  the  name  of  .Tames 
Harpc'r  left  his  Imug  Island  farm  and 
came  into  New  York  to  start  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Ilai’in'r  P.rothers,  and  found 
another  great  publishing  house. 

The  Philadelphia  imhlishers  today 
carry  on  this  tradition  r>f  culture  in  some 
of  their  activities,  hut  th(‘y  have  not 
slighted  the  practical  tyi)es  of  hooks,  and 
some  of  these  make  the  whole  literary 
world  their  d('l)tor.  No  librarian  could 
have  endured  long  <lnring  tlie  past  fift.v 
years  without  the  biographical,  historical 
and  archaeological  and  mialical  dic- 
tionaries, the  factual  and  literary  hand- 
books, iind  the  ga/adteers  which,  during 
man.v  ilecades,  the  mail  and  e.xpress  have 
caught  from  the  burdmu'd  ])r(‘sses  in  tliis 
cit.v,  and  sent  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  to  satisfy  a multitudi'  of  sc'arcbers 
for  exact  information. 

Philadeli)hia's  pnblislu'rs  have  not. 
however,  lu'gb'ctisl  their  city  and  slate. 
It  would  be  diflicull  to  find  a spot  in  or 
around  the  city  that  could  not  be  identi- 
fied in  rule  or  more  of  the  man.v  bonks 
publislied  here — books  so  detailed  and  so 
fully  illustraterl  that  tlu'.v  have  often 
tempted  me  to  spend  a vacation  here  in 
order  that  I might  have  tin*  pleasure  of 
using  them  for  historical  and  literary 
jaunts.  'I’hr'  writing  fraternity  cannot 
complain  that  they  have  been  projihets 
without  honor  in  their  own  cit.v;  their 
names  are  scattered  through  these  pub- 
lishers’ catalogs.  The  Variorum  Shakes- 
peare is  perhaps  the  most  famous  “item"’ 
and  the  whole  state  is  proud  that  its 


scholarly  faculty  in  the  list  of  books  it 
sylvania’s  literary  family. 

The  Tuiiversity  of  I'ennsylvania  re- 
flects its  wide  rang('  of  inter<‘sts  and  its 
scholarly  (slitors  were  members  of  Penn- 
has  published,  but  it  shows  a fatherly 
concern  with  local  affairs  in  many  titles. 
From  Folkuayn  in  Thomas  Hardy  (y 
delightful  book  of  its  kind)  and  Dance 
festivals  of  the  .Alaska n Eskimo,  our  eyes 
fall  to  Early  (lerman  music  in  Philadel- 
phia.  Factory  Icyislation  in  Pc7tnsylvania, 
Sarinys  and  employee  saviny  plans  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Collectire  hargaininy 
among  photo-engravers  in  Philadelphia. 

To  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  city: 
I susiiect  that  Franklin's  fame  as  an  au- 
thor was  not  stupendous  at  any  time 
during  his  life  as  compared  with  that  as 
a ])ublic  man,  though  certainl.v  Poor 
Eiehard's  Almanac  couhl  be  called  a best- 
seller. It  was  ])oi)ular  for  a longer  pe- 
riod than  most  of  them  are,  being  in 
demand  for  twenty-five  years,  with  an 
annual  sale  of  llf,(f00  co])ie.s — exceeding 
that  of  an.v  other  publication  in  the 
colon  i(“s. 

P.ut  Franklin  must  have  been  marked 
in  lh(>  city  as  a book-lover,  and  we  know 
that  he  was  rather  remarkable  as  a book- 
collector.  In  1744  he,  issued  a sixteen- 
page  catalog  of  nearly  liOO  books,  covering 
a wide  range  of  subjects,  which,  he  ,state<l. 
would  “begin  to  be  sold,  for  ready  money 
only,  iit  nine  o'clock  of  the  11th  of  April 
at  the  Post  Ofiice.  by  H.  Franklin,  the 
sale  to  continue  three  weeks  and  no 
long(‘r,  and  wliat  then  remains  to  be  sold 
at  an  advaiHanl  price.”  The  lowest  price 
that  would  be  received  would  be  written 
in  each  book  ; and  he  adds.  "Those  per- 
sons that  live  remote,  by  sending  their 
orders  and  iininey  to  said  P>.  Franklin, 
may  deiiend  on  the  same  justice  as  if 
l)resent.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  run 
through  that  catalog  and  to  know  what 
success  the  sale  had.  It  probably  con- 
tained a fair  s])rinkling  of  first  editions  of 
books  that,  as  Christopher  iMorley  says 
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quaintly  in  Ew  Uhris  cnrissimis,  never 
knew  they  were  first  editions. 

The  eitj^  is  still  famous  for  its  book- 
collectors.  Who  of  us  has  not  been 
aroused  to  envy  through  reading  Mr.  A. 
Edward  Newton’s  Amenities  of  Book- 
collecting  and  Dr.  Rosenbach’s  Books  and 
bidders?  To  the  latter  all  book-lovers 
are  grateful  for  his  generosity  in  per- 
mitting the  first  editions  of  famous  books 
which  he  possesses,  to  be  exhibited  where 
we  can  all  en,joy  them,  and  for  the  Fel- 
lowship in  Bibliography  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania — to  which  we  owe  Ex 
Uhris  carissimis,  the  title  of  the  volume 
containing  Mr.  Morley’s  five  lectures 
given,  at  the  University  in  1931.  I sus- 
pect that  he,  too,  received  his  impetus 
toward  collecting  during  the  years  which 
he  spent  in  this  city — perhaps  as  an  anti- 
dote to  his  daily  task  in  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  offices. 

Of  Philadelphia’s  many  authors,  the 
majority  are  native  sons  and  daughters. 
Some  of  them  stand  out  in  our  memories 
for  the  special  pleasure  they  have  given 
us  and  our  readers.  I think  that  the 
first  book  that  I thought  of  as  a Phila- 
delphia book  was  the  fascinating  life  of 
Whistler  by  the  Pennells,  familiar  figures 
here  for  years  before  they  settled  in 
England.  That  a cat  was — or  could  be 
made — a desirable  fireside  companion, 
came  to  me  as  a revelation  throngh  Agnes 
Rei)plier's  book  on  her  own  cat,  77ie  fire- 
side sphinx,  written  many  years  ago. 
She  is,  of  course,  more  widely  known  for 
her  collections  of  essays — a field  in  which 
she  holds  a xinique  place  in  American 
letters ; and  recently  we  have  added  her 
to  onr  list  of  biographers  who  must  be 
read.  Pere  Marquette  filled  a real  need 
and  won  its  audience  at  once.  The  author 
of  Hugh  Wynne,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  has 
gone  from  his  loved  city,  but  we  make 
obeisance  to  his  memory  in  gratitude  for 
one  of  the  best  historical  novels  ever 
written,  and  for  that  charming  rascal 
“Francois.” 


One  cannot  imagine  a public  or  school 
library  functioning  happily  without  that 
classic  of  the  western  plains  The  Vir- 
ginian, nor  without  The  seven  ages  of 
Washington,  and  so  we  greet  Owen 
Wister — no  longer  young  himself,  his 
Virginian  is  as  young  as  the  youth  who 
reads  it. 

There  is  another  native  son  who  has 
So  closely  associated  himself  with  his  city 
and  state  that  however  far  he  may  wan- 
der from  his  own  Dower  House,  in  his 
travels  and  in  his  books,  we  know  that 
he  will  return  to  it — .Joseph  Herges- 
heimer.  The  Salem  of  the  great  days  of 
the  clipper  ships  is  made  alive  and  fas- 
cinating in  his  Java  Head — a story  which 
Carl  Van  Doren  recommended  to  the 
teachers  of  English  in  New  York  City  as 
an  excellent  book  to  introduce  their  stu- 
dents to  the  conflict  (if  racial  and  family 
differences.  Though  he  has  recently  tried 
to  convince  us  of  the  value  of  a sojourn 
in  the  cafes  of  Central  Europe,  we  do  not 
forget  the  beautiful  story  of  Linda  Con- 
don and  the  masterly  study  of  I'he  three 
black  Pennys,  who  from  Colonial  days 
dominated  a Pennsylvania  iron  district. 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Ilergesheimer 
could  not  be  present  to  receive  our  thanks 
for  “benefits  received.” 

Another  traveler  who  has  included 
Pennsylvania  in  his  circle  of  tours  is  an 
adopted  son.  I long  suspected  Dr.  .John 
T.  Paris  of  being  a syndicate,  so  nn- 
merous  and  varied  are  his  books,  but  on 
looking  up  his  life-story  I conclude  that 
his  range  of  interests  merely  widen  as 
the  resijlts  of  his  change  of  residence  and 
occupation.  His  books  now  cover  the 
country  and  give  the  prospective  traveler 
a thorough  knowledge  of  its  highways  and 
byways,  its  rivers,  scenic  beauties,  and 
its  background  of  bistory  and  develop- 
ment. Pennsylvania  has  been  more  hon- 
ored by  Iiim  in  this  way  than  any  other 
state. 

Travelers  are  not  always  so  in  fact. 
Happily,  there  are  those  to  whom  high- 
ways and  steamers,  and  even  airways,  are 
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not  necessary — who  wing  their  way  on 
pinions  of  imagination — sometimes  to  the 
days  that  there  are  no  more,  to  the  great 
events  that  “Have  matle  us  a nation,” 
and  who  delve  patiently  into  the  records 
that  have  been  preserved  in  order  to  in- 
sure accuracy  in  every  detail  of  the  books 
they  write.  Such  a writer  is  one  of  our 
guests  this  evening,  Mrs.  Lewars, — Elsie 
Singmaster  to  you,  as  the  radio  editors 
say — who  accepted  the  heritage  that  her 
early  years  in  Gettysl)urg  thrust  upon 
her,  and  in  her  books  has  made  us  see 
the  human  values  in  the  great  battle  and 
its  aftermath.  We  are  grateful  to  her  for 
the  effort  she  has  made  to  be  here — 
especially  grateful  to  her  for  coming  when 
she  is  far  from  well,  and  for  consenting 
to  speak  to  us. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  another 
phase  of  life  in  Pennsylvania  presented 
tonight.  No  one  has  written  more  en- 
gagingly and  persuasively  of  tlie  beauties 
of  the  hills  and  vales  in  this  vicinity,  and 
of  the  reminiscent  joys  that  they  evoke, 
than  Dr.  Weygandt,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  found  his  works 
in  the  field  of  literature  very  useful ; I 
recall  the  gratitude  with  which  I sei'/.(“d 
Irish  plays  and  playtcrighls  in  the  days 
when  it  seemed  that  every  club  in  the 
state  was  studying  Irish  drama.  P>nt 
there  is  a rare  quality  about  The  Red 
Hills,  The  Wissahicken  Hills,  and  A 
Passing  America  that  can  be  explaimsl 
only  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Weygandt’s 
heart  was  engaged,  that  he  was  writing  of 
hills  that  he  had  tramped  over,  of  streams 
in  which  he  had  fished,  of  people  whom 
he  admired  and  whose  hospitality  he  had 
enjoyed,  of  traditions  that  are  part  of 
his  own  inheritance. 


PHlIiAI)KUPHI.\  MBH.AKIES  .AM) 
THEIR  RESOI'RI  ES 

Ernest  Spofford 

If  a cyclone  had  visited  this  city  yester- 
day, and,  by  pursuing  the  proper  path, 
succeeded  in  destroying  every  library 
building  in  Philadelphia  and  nearby,  the 


list  of  demolished  buildings,  with  their 
locations,  published  in  the  morning  paper, 
would  occupy  considerable  space  and 
would  have  been,  at  least,  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ♦ * * 

It  is  everywhere  agreed  that  Philadel- 
phia was  the  focus  of  literary  interest  in 
this  country  during  the  later  Colonial 
time,  the  period  of  the  American  Itev- 
olution,  and,  subsequently,  until  the 
('apital  of  the  United  States  was  removed 
from  this  city  to  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  ('oluml)ia,  tlien  a “liowling 
wilderness.”  It  is  commonly  forgotten 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Philadelphia  was  the 
principal  American  publishing  centre. 

Tlie  Reverend  Jacob  Duche,  Chaplain 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  said, 
in  1774,  “There  is  less  distinction  among 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  than  among 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world  * ♦ • 
Literary  accomplishments  here  meet  with 
deserved  applause.  But  such  is  the  taste 
for  books  that  almost  every  man  is  a 
reader.” 

Today,  here  in  this  city  we  love  to 
speak  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  Fairmount 
I*ark,  the  weather,  and  John  Wana- 
maker’s  store;  but  most  of  all  of  First 
Things,  such  as  the  first  civilized  Amer- 
ican, Benjamin  Franklin. 

Those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
witnessing  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston  in  action, 
may  form  some  slight  conception  of  the 
beauty,  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  old 
institutions  of  this  cily,  especially  those 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  Franklin. 

The  first  library  in  the  Colony  appears 
to  have  been  that  owned  by  Christ 
Church,  which  was  begun  in  1690  or 
1698.  Most  assuredly,  before  the  year 
1702,  that  Church  imported  books  in 
(juantity  on  theology,  law,  history,  phys- 
iology, mathematics,  languages,  logic  and 
poetry.  Although  veracity  forces  the  ad- 
mission that  this  library  did  not  owe  its 
inception  to  Franklin,  yet  when  he  died, 
in  1790,  bowed  with  age,  honors,  and  a 
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complication  of  disorders,  his  remains 
were  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Christ 
Church. 

But  now  we  have  reached  safe  and 
sacred  ground.  The  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Locust  and  Juniper  Streets, 
which  Franklin  started  for  the  advantage 
of  himself  and  his  friends ; the  first  cir- 
culating library,  or  as  he,  himself,  styled 
it,  “the  mother  of  all  the  North  American 
subscription  libraries,”  has  had  a con- 
tinuous and  useful  existence  from  1731 
to  the  present  day,  when  it  possesses 
276,000  volumes.  Most  of  its  treasures, 
including  incunabula  (among  which  is 
Caxton’s  Golden  Legend,  1483,  the  first 
Caxton  brought  to  this  country),  Amer- 
icana (embracing  400  Franklin  im- 
prints), American  maps  (the  second 
largest  collection  in  the  United  States). 
British  government  historical  publications 
and  other  priceless  collections  are  housed 
in  its  Ridgway  Branch,  which  occupies 
with  its  extensive  grounds,  an  entire  city 
block.  There,  also,  is  the  Loganian  Li- 
brary, rich,  of  course,  with  rare  editions 
of  the  classics!  as  it  had  for  its  founder, 
James  Logan,  that  master  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French  and  German,  who 
came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1699,  with 
William  Penn,  and  steadily  rose  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  public  life  of 
the  Province. 

Regretfully,  we  leave  that  “good  old 
library”  for  another ; and  when  we  finally 
reach  No.  104  South  Fifth  Street,  we  are 
standing,  with  hats  off,  before  the  most 
ancient  and  honored  scientific  organiza- 
tion- in  the  United  States,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  held  in  Philadelphia 
for  pi'omoting  Useful  Knowledge.  Estab- 
lished in  1743,  at  the  suggestion  of  that 
great  Philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  its 
first  secretary ; and,  in  1769,  its  Presi- 
dent, being  succeeded  by  David  Ritten- 
house  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  As  we 
enter  the  Hall  we  find  a valuable  library, 
with  full  files  of  transactions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  learned  societies  of  the 
world,  and  of  scientific  periodicals ; books 


on  agriculture,  archaeology,  anthropology, 
botany,  natural  science,  philology  and 
geography.  We  are  intrigued  by  the 
Americana  and  astounded  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  may  almost  touch  78  per 
cent  of  the  known  Franklin  manuscripts, 
as  well  as  Jefferson’s  own  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Richard  Henry  Lee ; that 
Mr.  Lee,  who,  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress moved  “That  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and 
Independent  States,”  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  John  xidams,  the  real  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Frankly  bewildered,  Franklin  crazed, 
we  now  turn  to  one  of  the  original  de- 
partments of  the  Franklin  inspired  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Founded  in 
1749,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  “Proposals  relating 
to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,” its  Library  now  preserves  among 
its  treasures,  books  presented  in  1749  to 
the  Academy,  the  infant  University ; 
others  purchased  by  a committee  of  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  chairman  in 
1750 ; and  still  others  given  by  Louis 
XVI  and  other  early  friends  and  patrons. 
It  now  contains  775,000  catalogued  vol- 
umes. It  currently  receives  2,000  period- 
icals. Of  many  of  the  more  important 
ones,  complete  or  fairly  complete  files  are 
available.  Journals  of  learned  societies, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  may  be  consulted.  There  are 
numerous  special  collections,  and  the 
Horace  Howard  Furness  Shakespeareana, 
the  Henry  C.  Lea  Medieval  History  and 
the  Curtis  Franklin  Imprints  should  be 
mentioned.  Well-stocked  with  English 
and  American  governmental  publications, 
the  Library  also  has  collections,  almost 
unrivaled,  of  the  printed  catalogs  of 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  libraries.  It  is  a 
great  library  of  a great  university. 

Returning  to  the  heart  of  the  old  city, 
to  Seventh  Street,  below  Market,  we  are 
prone  to  believe  that  the  Franklin  In- 
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stitlite  also  was  Franklin  fomiikMl.  (>r- 
ganized  in  1S24.  its  Franklin  insiiirrcl 
founders,  intended  it  as  a memorial  to 
that  great  man  as  well  as  a means  of 
continuing  a work  which  Franklin,  per- 
haps, regarded  as  his  best,  viz.,  the  dis- 
covery of  physical  and  natural  laws  and 
their  api)lication  to  increase  the  well 
being  and  comfort  of  mankind.  The  ])lan 
of  these  founders  also  included  the  forma- 
tion of  a library  of  hooks  relating  to 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  ami  the  estah- 
li.shment  of  a reading  room.  Today,  its 
well-filled  shelves  iudictite  a liundrt'd 
tliotisand  volumes  of  scientific  value  and 
considerable  utility.  That  the  plans  of 
the  founders  have  been  faitlifull.y  carried 
out  is  ahundatitly  demonstrated  by  this 
carefully  selected  accumtilation  of  books. 

Within  a stone’s  throw,  providing  it 
was  thrown  by  young  George  Washing- 
ton, who  is  reputed  to  have  thrown  a 
stone  across  the  Kappalninnock,  at  b^rwl- 
ericksburg.  is  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  12th  and  Locust.  The 
seven  comiiaratively  young  men  who 
founded  that  Society,  in  1824,  at  the 
home  of  one  of  their  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  elitcidtiting  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania,  st'emed  to  have  been  some- 
what rtidical.  :ts  they  entirel.v  ignorefl 
Ben.iamin  Franklin  and  apparently  made 
William  Penn,  the  foutider  of  Ihmnsyl- 
vania,  their  jiatron  saint.  However,  the 
Society  trying  it.<i  best  to  live  that  down, 
hits,  in  th('  10!)  .vears  of  its  own  history, 
assembled  vast  treasures,  incltiding  200,- 
0(K)  books  iind  a corresponding  number  of 
pami>hlets,  o.lKH)  bound  voIuiih's  of  news- 
papers, a fitn>  collection  of  American 
mai>s,  and  tons  of  origitial  manuscri])ts. 
As  you  stiitid  in  the  center  of  its  building, 
yoti  will  be  surroumb'd  and  over])ower('d 
by  Penns.vl  vania  source  nniterial.  It 
maintains  an  historical  j)ortrait  galler.v 
and  a museum  of  historic  relics.  The 
swords  of  .Tohn  Paul  .lones  and  Mad 
Anthon.v  Wa.vne  will  leach  ,vou  to  fight 
and  the  great  belt  of  Wami)utn  given  to 
William  Penn  by  the  Indians,  bearing 


upon  it  as  it  does  the  figure  of  a whit<‘ 
man  clasping  the  hand  of  an  Indian  (one 
of  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  the 
Society),  will  give  you  peace. 

And  now  whib'  under  the  benign  guid- 
atice  of  the  Wampum  belt  we  must  leave 
th(‘  confines  of  the  city  and  visit  Haver- 
ford  College'  Library,  founded  in  18(!2, 
while  tin*  war  between  the  stales  was 
raging,  and  which  houses  one  of  the 
liirgt'st  (.)uaker  collectioms,  if  not  the 
largest,  in  this  countr.v.  It  has  120,000 
volumes,  in  which  Fnglish  history  is  espe- 
ciall.v  well  rt'presented.  It  has  been 
('iilarged  by  the  gift  of  the  William  H. 
.I('nkins  Collection  of  1.500  handsomel.v 
bound  t,)uaker  tracts  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  lliose  fifty  years  or  more  when 
tjuakerism  was  just  beginning.  Another 
oiitstiuiding  group  is  the  Chttrles  Roberts 
iiutograi)h  collection  of  more  than  15,000 
items.  There  are  autogrtiph  letters  of 
Kuroiietm  :ind  American  atithors.  states- 
men. scientists,  ecclesiastics  and  mon- 
archs,  as  well  as  valuable  i)a])ers  on 
religious  and  |)olitical  history.  One  of 
the  rare  items,  is  the  famous  love  letter 
of  Kc.'its  to  Fannie  Rrawne,  in  which  he 
writes,  “My  Creed  is  Lov(>,  itnd  .you  are 
its  onl.v  tenet.” 

,\s  a pl.’tnc  flies,  it  is  not  such  :i  gr('at 
distance  to  Swart hniore,  and  lovers  of 
Lord  P.yron  and  subject  bibliograi)hies 
should  go  to  the  Colb'ge  Library.  In- 
cidentall.v,  they  may  consult  S(),(K)0 
volumes,  coin|)rising  a wt'll-rounded  as- 
sortment  for  students  of  the  liberal  tirls. 
Adjoining  the  College'  Library  building  is 
the  Friends  Historical  Lihnir.v,  crowded 
with  hooks  and  records  l).y  and  about 
(juakers.  almost  rivalling  the  (juakeriana 
:it  Haverford  ; iierlnips  the  st'cond  largest 
in  the  United  Sttites. 

Another  ipiick  dash,  and  believe  it  if 
you  please,  we  tire  at  Hryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. Although  its  library  of  145,(K)0 
books  is  somewhat  general  in  character, 
the  classics,  modern  languiiges,  histor.v 
and  science  lu’cdominate.  Annuall.v,  the 
sum  of  .810, 001)  is  sja'iit  for  hooks,  period- 
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icals  and  binding.  The  present  building, 
absolutely  fireproof,  and  we  like  to  know 
that,  was  completed  in  the  year  1907. 

Regretfully  leaving  the  hills,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  college  girls  of  Penn- 
sylvania, safely  landing  in  the  city  at 
32nd  and  Chestnut  Streets,  we  are  glad 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Library  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  organized  in  1892  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tute. There,  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
subjects  taught,  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  yet  there  is  also  much  of  general 
literature,  numbering  in  all  about  47,000 
volumes.  The  periodicals,  some  4(X)  con- 
sist of  American  and  foreign  technical 
publications,  with  current  magazines  for 
recreational  reading. 

Departing  from  the  Drexel  Institute 
the  Free  Public  Library  on  the  Parkway 
is  our  next  and  last  objective. 

Prom  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club 
Directory,  ijublished  in  1920  by  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Council  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity,  we  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
we  should  like  to  visit  a hundred  or  more 
of  the  Libraries  listed  therein.  Someone 
suggested  that  the  Mercantile  on  Tenth 
Street,  below  Market,  established  in 
1821,  was,  with  its  fine  and  large  assem- 
blage of  books,  doing  a work  of  its  own 
and  doing  it  well.  Another  referred  to 
the  Athenaeum,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Athenaeum  libraries  in  the  country ; and 
so  on,  until  scores  of  other  important 
libraries  were  mentioned  by  name  * * * 
Cordial  felicitations  should  be  extended 
to  the  Girard  College  boys  upon  the  com- 
jjletion  of  their  new  and  splendid  Library 
building,  formally  dedicated,  with  suitable 
exercises,  on  May  11,  1933. 

Few  Philadelphians,  we  imagine,  re- 
alize what  a wealth  of  material  is  theirs 
to  enjoy  at  the  Free  Library  on  the 
Parkway.  Books — of  course  ! There  are 
a hundred  thousand  in  the  main  reading 
room  and  stacks  alone,  any  of  which  may 
be  taken  from  the  Library  for  home  use. 
But  did  you  know  that  the  Library  has 


in  the  Newspaper  Department  more  than 
200  current  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  10  foreign  countries, 
and  3,400  bound  volumes  of  Philadelphia 
newspapers?  In  the  Children’s  Room  are 
7,100  books  available  for  home  use,  as 
well  as  24,800  pictures,  arranged  by  sub- 
ject. On  the  roof  you  may  sit  out  of 
doors  when  the  weather  is  pleasant  and 
smoke  if  you  wish.  A collection  of  pop- 
ular current  magazines  is  available  on 
this  Roof  Beading  Room. 

Well,  we're  just  getting  started ! In- 
numerable special  collections  include  12,- 
000  embossed  books  for  the  blind,  a chess 
library,  a law  library,  a collection  of 
2,400  works  of  music,  together  with  more 
than  10,000  scores,  librettos,  etc.,  avail- 
able for  home  use.  There  are  nearly  four 
thousand  books  in  Italian,  several  thou- 
sand volumes  relating  to  the  Jewish  race 
and  books  i)ublished  in  Hebrew,  12,000 
maps  and  charts,  a collection  of  prints, 
more  than  500,000  public  documents,  a 
Reference  Department  with  10,000  vol- 
umes of  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias  and 
general  reference  works,  and  100,000 
pamphlets — we  pause  for  breath. 

Extracts  from  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  Spofford  of  The  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  before 
the  P.  L.  A.  Meeting,  Philadel- 
phia, May  19,  1933. 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
INTER-LIBRARY  LOANS 

Katharine  M.  Stokes 

One  of  the  features  of  college  library 
work  which  has  most  appealed  to  me  is 
inter-library  loans.  Two  satisfactions 
come  out  of  one’s  efforts  in  this  line : 
that  of  being  able  to  help  a professor  or 
graduate  student  in  his  preparation  of  a 
thesis  or  special  study  and  that  of  gain- 
ing an  ever-widening  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  diversified  material.  Along 
with  this  knowledge  of  where  material  is 
to  be  found  goes  an  understanding  of  the 
policies  of  the  libraries  concerned  and  the 
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personalities  behind  the  policies.  After 
one  has  been  making  inter-library  loans 
for  some  time  he  will  instinctively  avoid 
those  places  which  insist  that  the  bor- 
rowed books  be  returned  packed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  they  were  sent  and 
labeled  in  a way  particularly  specifie<l. 
And  he  will  turn  more  and  more  fre- 
quently to  those  libraries  which  are 
always  willing  to  help  him  in  any  way 
possible,  even  though  it  be  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine  procedure. 

Such  a library  soon  becomes  unfairly 
burdened  by  its  numeroua  requests  since 
it  probably  does  much  less  borrowing  than 
lending.  It  is  because  I have  felt  that 
we  have  been  unduly  burdening  the 
obliging  University  of  Pennsylvania  that 
I have  attempted  to  make  a survey  of 
inter-library  loan  possibilities  among  the 
colli'ge  lil)raries  of  our  state.  And  though 
I have  found  some  valuable  material 
available  in  various  smaller  college  li- 
braries, it  appears  that  the  Universiity 
is  going  to  continue  to  be  burdened  be- 
cause nowhere  else  in  the  state  is  there 
enough  chance  of  obtaining  material  to 
warrant  the  time  and  postage  for  writing 
there  first.  Such  results  as  I have  ob- 
tained are  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
article  in  suhjt'ct  arrangement. 

Tile  great  difficnlty  in  inter-library 
loan  work  is  in  knowing  where  to  turn 
for  ri'iiuested  material.  If  the  request  is 
for  a periodical  and  your  library  owns  a 
copy  of  tile  I'liioii  List  of  Sterials  yon 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  out  where 
the  volume  you  need  is  located.  The  only 
decision  you  must  make  is  which  of  two 
or  three  libraries  near  you  is  most  likely 
to  grant  your  r<H|uest.  This  is  a matter 
which  only  experience  will  teach  you,  but 
you  will  soon  learn  that  the  New  York 
Public  Library  is  unable  to  lend  many 
jieriodieals  because  they  an>  bought  with 
special  funds  which  reiiuire  that  they  be 
kept  within  the  building,  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  does  not  lend  aii.v  periodicals, 
and  that  the  Carnegie  I.ibrary  of  Pitts- 
burgh generally  has  too  much  call  for  its 


magazines  to  allow  them  to  be  sent  away. 
You  will  learn,  too,  that  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  University 
are  almost  invariably  willing  to  lend  pe- 
riodicals as  well  as  any  other  items.  The 
Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
I’ittsburgh,  however,  are  all  willing  to 
make  photostat  copies  of  articles  at  a 
price  averaging  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
page.  Here  again,  ari.ses  the  matter  of 
overburdening  with  requests  those  li- 
braries whose  holdings  are  included  in 
the  Union  List  while  in  all  probability 
the  same  sets  might  be  borrowed  from 
smaller  libraries  nearer  you.  You  will 
find  included  on  the  list  that  is  being 
passed  several  periodicals  from  which  1 
have  had  to  borrow  repeatedly.  Mr. 
I..each  of  Lehigh  and  Mr.  Norton  of 
Lafayette  were  kind  enough  to  check 
against  my  list  those  which  they  held. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Library 
exi)ccts  to  be  included  in  the  next  supple- 
ment to  the  Union  List,  so  we  hope  you 
will  watch  for  us  when  it  comes  out. 

The  next  difliculty  is  that  of  knowing 
where  to  try  to  obtain  unusual  material. 
The  individual  library  usually  keeps  a 
file  of  all  its  requests  with  the  names  of 
the  libraries  from  which  the  items  were 
secured  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  first 
place  to  consult.  However,  a new  sub- 
ject comes  up  every  day  and  it  is  then 
that  such  lists  as  the  one  I have  just 
mentioned  become  useful.  I hope  to 
experiment  with  the  subjects  composing 
this  list  in  such  a way  as  to  discover 
just  how  much  material  I can  secure 
among  ray  state  colleagues.  However, 
there  are  a great  many  subjects  on  which 
all  of  us  have  probably  had  to  borrow 
material  which  do  not  even  appear  on  this 
list.  The  next  list  to  which  I am  likely 
to  turn  for  help  in  case  I have  had  no 
experience  with  the  subject  is  Special 
Collerfions  in  North  American  Libraries 
by  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson,  published 
in  1927.  I have  consulted  this  list  so 
constantly  since  Mr.  Leach  recommended 
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it  to  me  that  I cannot  imagine  how  I 
ever  got  along  without  it.  It  is  a sub- 
ject list,  arranged  first  by  states  and  un- 
der the  states  by  cities  and  then  indexed 
by  subject,  enabling  you  not  only  to  find 
where  material  on  a certain  subject  is 
located  but  also  showing  you  at  a glance 
what  subjects  are  to  be  had  within  your 
immediate  vicinity.  This  list  may  be 
bought  from  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
for  $2.00.  It  is  a revision  of  the  earlier 
publication  by  Davson  and  Mudge,  Spe- 
cial Collections  in  Libraries  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  put  out  as  Bulletin 
No.  23  for  1912  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  earlier  list 
is  arranged  under  broad  headings  such 
as  geography,  theology,  etc.,  with  a more 
si)ecific  subject  index  in  the  book.  Un- 
der the  broad  headings  are  given  the  li- 
braries which  specialize  in  those  lines 
with  descriptions  of  the  collections. 

One  more  list  which  Mr.  Lockwood 
of  Haverford  College  Library  recom- 
mended to  me  and  which  would  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  libraries  near  Phila- 
delphia is  the  Directory  of  the  libraries  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  published  for 
the  Special  Libraries  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1923.  This  list 
is  arranged  alphabetically  by  libraries 
with  descriptions  of  their  collections  and 
with  a subject  index  in  the  back.  It 
has  been  revised  in  1926  and  a supple- 
ment was  added  in  1930  and  this  latest 
edition  and  its  supplement  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Special  Libraries  Council 
of  Philadelphia  for  $.50. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  library  should  advise  its  patrons  to 
go  to  libraries  within  a reasonable  dis- 
tance for  their  research  material  instead 
of  borrowing  it  by  inter-library  loan. 
Naturally  the  library  which  is  near  a 
city  having  large  libraries  does  not  bother 
with  inter-library  loans  to  any  extent. 
However,  in  our  own  case,  for  example, 
situated  as  we  are,  not  so  far  from  Har- 
risburg, Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  it 


is  nevertheiess  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
pect the  average  professor  or  graduate 
student  to  get  to  these  cities  for  his 
source  material  because  of  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  get  out  of  State 
College.  Transportation  is  by  bus  only 
at  least  a part  of  the  way  and  unless  the 
individual  has  his  own  car,  too  much 
time  would  be  consumed  in  bus  travei 
and  making  connections  to  permit  him 
to  try  this  means  of  getting  material. 
Also  the  question  of  expense  arises  when 
traveling  to  another  library  is  suggested 
and  the  average  graduate  student  can- 
not afford  extra  expense.  With  us,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  most  libraries, 
it  is  customary  to  charge  the  patron 
nothing  for  inter-library  loan  service,  the 
library  paying  transportation  both  ways. 
If  our  budget  is  cut  we  may  be  forced 
to  require  our  patrons  to  pay  at  least  a 
part  of  their  inter-library  loan  expenses, 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  been  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  of  the  administration 
which  is  to  give  as  much  free  service  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  photostats  we 
have  usually  charged  the  bill  to  the  de- 
partment for  which  they  were  made.  In 
one  case  a graduate  student  was  asked 
to  pay  the  twenty-five  cent  service  charge 
on  a book  borrowed  from  the  Stanford 
University,  which  now  makes  such  a 
charge  on  all  loans.  This  service  charge, 
incidentally,  is  the  possibility  which  faces 
us  if  inter-library  loans  continue  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  as  they  have  been  doing 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  Stanford  University 
have  compiled  statistics  showing  that  the 
average  cost  of  each  inter-library  loan 
is  $4.00,  including  the  work  of  the  inter- 
library  loan  assistant  and  the  expense  of 
transportation  and  allowing  for  no  de- 
preciation on  the  book  which  sometimes 
suiters  from  repeated  shippings. 

Very  often  the  individual  library  over 
a period  of  years  finds  itself  turning 
again  and  again  to  certain  sources  for 
particular  subjects  because  these  sources 
always  seem  to  be  able  to  fill  their  re- 
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(liK'.sts.  I\liss  Koc'd  of  r.ryn  Mawr  told 
me  of  some  of  lier  ciistomiiry  sources  for 
frequently  reiiuested  material  and  1 will 
Iiass  these  suKftestions  on  to  you  as  of 
possible  help  in  deciding'  where  to  try 
for  loans.  She  tries  for  liistory — Prince- 
ton, .John  IIoi)kins  or  (’olumbia;  for 
lanjjuages — .John  Hopkins  or  (.'olumbia; 
for  art  and  areheaoloft.v — Princeton  ; and 
for  science — .John  Hopkins.  I myself 
have  a few  such  favorite  places.  For 
psychology  I always  try  Columbia;  for 
languages — ('olund)ia,  Yale  and  Harvard; 
for  iiH'dicint — (.'ornell  or  Uochester  ; and 
for  agriculture — -(.'ormdl.  ( teca.sionally 
a subject  will  come  up  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  a school  which  sp('cializes 
in  such  a course,  as,  for  instance,  hotel 
management  is  to  be  found  at  Cornell 
since  they  h,ive  an  outst,anding  course 
in  that  subject. 

Some  librarians,  usually  of  large  and 
well  financeil  libraries,  think  it  unethical 
to  request  a book  of  another  library  whicb 
is  still  in  print  and  costs  le.ss  than  five 
dollars.  We  of  the  less  well  financed 
libraries  know  that  such  a ruling  would 
cut  otit  most  of  our  loans  and  our 
patrons  would,  suffer  conseipiently  t)e- 
eanse  our  budgets  would  certainly  not 
stand  buying  these  often  very  sja'c-ialized 
itians.  The  American  Inbrary  Associa- 
tion has  made  up  a e<Mle  for  inter-librar.v 
loans  which  you  will  find  in  the  Ameri- 
cdti  Lihrnry  Axxoritifioii  Reports, 
or  in  the  Lihrary  Jouriinl,  Vol.  42,  page 
(i.'H.  In  Lihritries,  Vol.  IJ.q,  page  177, 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter,  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Minn,  writes  very  inter- 
estingly of  the  incnaising  burden  of  in- 
ter-library loans  and  in  the  Library 
Quarterly,  Vol.  2.  page  112,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Uoyer,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Howdoins 
College,  gives  a very  thorough  survey  of 
inter-librar.v  loan  practices  in  most  of 
tbe  universities  of  tbe  United  States. 
Our  own  policy  has  been  to  refer  an.v 
re(iuest  which  seems  too  recent  or  inex- 
pensive to  borrow  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  in  its  borrowing,  ask- 


ing if  the  deiiartment  can's  lo  buy  tin' 
book.  If  tbe  department  does  not  wish 
to  do  so,  but  thinks  that  the  book 
should  be  borrowed,  we  attempt  to  obtain 
it  in  that  way. 

Some  of  you  may  not  have  had  so 
man.v  experiences  with  inter-library 
loans  as  to  newl  lo  develop  a I'outine 
of  proee<lure  in  regard  to  them.  In  tlie 
Library  Journal,  Vol.  nO,  1!)22,  page  !)01, 
you  will  find  a most  comidete  and  en- 
lightening article  on  the  subject  by  iMiss 
Margaret  Hutchins,  Reference  Library 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  My  own 
routine  is  somewhat  simplified  because  it 
has  developed  as  the  work  develops]  and 
new  features  have  been  added  as  they 
were  needed. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a slip  which  is 
filled  out  by  the  i)erson  making  the  re- 
(|uest.  It  calls  for  the  author  and  title 
of  a book  or  the  volume  number,  date  and 
title  of  a i)eriodical  with  the  additional 
information  of  the  author  and  title  of 
the  desired  article.  We  ask  the  borrow- 
('!■  to  put  oil  his  telephone  number  when 
he  signs  his  name.  Loans  are  made  only 
for  iirofessors  and  gi'aduate  students.  If 
an  under-graduate  needs  material  for  a 
special  study  we  reipiire  that  he  make  the 
request  through  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment hoping  thereby  to  discourage  all  but 
the  most  serious  borrowing.  There  is 
always  some  professor  who  must  be  kept 
from  abusing  this  iirivilege,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  member  of  our  faculty  wbo 
sent  mo  a list  of  very  recent  books  on 
modern  houses  which  he  wanted  me  to 
borrow.  He  happened  to  be  a psychology 
professor  and  I had  just  heard  that  he 
was  planning  to  build  a house,  .so  I de- 
cided that  his  iiewls  could  very  well  be 
filled  b.v  a number  of  new  books  on  archi- 
tecture which  we  had  in  our  collection. 

I told  him  of  these  books,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  books 
he  wanted  were  too  recent  to  be  procured 
by  loan  from  any  library.  To  go  back 
to  routine,  however,  we  are  now  ready 
to  begin  to  look  for  a place  which  will 
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lend  iis  the  needed  book.  After  all  the 
lists  mentioned  above  have  failed  to  help, 
imagination  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
form  slip  which  we  use  for  requests  to 
other  libraries  has  a blank  space  for  the 
name  of  the  department  which  needs  the 
book,  so  that  we  need  never  use  the 
words  "professor"  or  "graduate  student,” 
since  there  is  sometimes  a prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  lending  library  toward 
sending  books  for  the  use  of  graduate 
students.  Our  blank  perhaps  provides  a 
dodge,  but  the  borrowing  library  knows 
its  own  situation  and  must  be  trusted 
to  some  extent  to  use  its  own  judgment 
about  which  person  is  to  be  borrowed 
for  and  which  is  not. 

The  next  step  is  to  file  the  request  slip 
under  the  name  of  the  borrower,  filing  at 
the  same  time  alphabetically  by  author  a 
blue  card  with  the  request  on  it.  This 
card  has  spaces  for  the  item  to  be  bor- 
rowed. tlie  name  of  the  person  requesting 
it,  his  signature,  a large  space  for  the 
names  of  the  libraries  tried  and  the  dates 
on  which  letters  were  written  to  them, 
the  date  the  book  was  taken  out  by  our 
borrower,  the  date  when  it  is  due  to  be 
returned  to  the  lending  library,  and  the 
date  when  it  was  returned  by  our  bor- 
rower. This  card  is  filed  behind  “Cur- 
rent requests”  until  the  book  is  obtained 
or  the  borrower  tells  us  to  cease  trying 
to  find  a copy.  In  the  second  case  the 
card  is  filed  behind  “books  requested” 
where  it  remains,  so  that  if  the  same  re- 
quest is  made  another  time  we  will  not 
bother  the  same  places  which  we  form- 
erly found  did  notshave  the  item.  The 
first  card  is  filled  out  when  the  book 
comes  to  the  library  and  is  signed  by  the 
person  using  the  book,  then  filed  with 
“Books  borrowed  and  in  use."  In  the 
meantime  if  more  than  one  library  has 
been  tried  for  the  book  all  correspondence 
about  that  book  is  filed  together  under 
the  name  of  the  borrower  requesting  it. 
This  gives  me  two  ways  of  checking  my 
requests ; from  the  card  filed  by  author 
I can  find  the  name  of  the  person  who 


wants  the  item  and  look  up  the  corres- 
pondence on  it  under  the  name  of  the 
borrower.  When  the  book  is  returned 
the  blue  card  is  put  into  it  for  the  packer 
to  see  as  he  wraps  the  book  to  be  re- 
turned. He  writes  across  the  top  of 
the  card  the  date  when  he  sends  the 
package  and  files  the  card  behind  “Books 
borrowed  and  returned  this  month.” 
When  I am  notified  that  a book  has 
been  received  by  the  lending  library  I 
put  an  O.  K.  on  the  top  of  the  blue  card 
and  after  it  has  been  used  for  the  month's 
statistics  it  goes  into  “Books  requested." 
I have  with  me  samples  of  our  forms  if 
you  care  to  see  them. 

Our  “Books  lent"  routine  is  develop- 
ing along  the  same  lines,  but  the  volume 
of  outgoing  loans  is  still  much  less  than 
that  of  the  books  borrowed.  Our  one 
aim  is  to  build  up  some  reasonable  per- 
centage service  to  others  so  that  the  ad- 
vantages may  not  be  all  on  our  side.  We 
never  turn  down  a request  which  we  can 
possibly  fill,  even  when  the  request  is  for 
material  on  such  a subject  as  “The  re- 
turn to  the  practical  in  the  age  of  ro- 
manticism" which  requires  careful  atten- 
tion that  only  the  most  appropriate  ma- 
terial from  a vast  selection  may  be  sent. 
Our  books  are  sent  out  for  two  weeks 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  if  re- 
quested. We  have  lately  returned  to 
using  the  express  for  transportation, 
having  tried  the  Parcels  Post  for  some 
months.  Postage  is  undoubtedly  cheaper, 
but  the  express  is  safer  and  more  co- 
operative in  making  good  losses  or  dam- 
ages and  is  very  much  more  convenient 
to  use. 

Mrs.  Pugsley  of  the  Mellon  Institute 
Library  particularly  recpiests  me  to  stress 
the  desirability  of  scattering  loans  o\('r 
a large  number  of  libraries  rather  than 
turning  to  one  place  for  all  needed  ma- 
terial, and  thereby  unnecessarily  burden- 
ing that  one  place.  If  the  person  in 
charge  of  inter-library  loans  will  ex- 
periment with  new  places  occasionally  he 
will  often  discover  new  sources  for  loans 
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which  sometimes  surprise  him  by  being 
quite  near  and  very  willing  to  lend.  Al- 
most without  exception  the  forty-one  re- 
plies to  the  sixty-seven  letters  which  I 
wrote  to  the  college  librarians  of  the 
state  have  stated  the  comiilete  willing- 
ness of  the  library  to  lend  anything  it 
owns.  I have  supplemented  the  answers 
to  my  letters  by  including  on  my  list  the 
collections  noted  in  the  Richardson  list 
mentioned  above  and  also  by  those  noted 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes  for 
July  and  October,  19.S2.  Eighteen  librar- 
ies report  that  they  are  willing  to  lend 
periodicals  and  fourteen  that  they  will 
lend  theses.  INIy  point  in  inquiring  wheth- 
er these  two  classes  of  material  were 
available  for  lending  is  that  any  library 
which  is  willing  to  lend  these  classes  will 
be  ready  to  lend  practically  anything,  so 
those  libraries  whose  names  are  not  pre- 
ceded by  some  sign  have  in  most  cases 
not  reported  directly  to  me.  So  I think 
we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  calling 
upon  any  of  our  neighbors  for  anything 
which  they  seem  likely  to  have. 

I have  with  me  the  names  of  the  li- 
braries which  stated  that  they  would 
lend  theses  and  .some  of  you  if  you  care 
to  consult  it  may  find  your  neighbors  on 
the  list  and  may  be  able  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  making  loans.  Mr.  Rose  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  would  like  to 
cooperate  in  making  a list  of  periodicals 
in  his  vicinity  and  perhaps  make  future 
purchases  of  periodicals  with  this  list 
in  mind. 

h’or  government  documents  at  least  we 
should  not  have  to  go  outside  of  our  own 
state  for  both  the  State  Library  at  Har- 
risburg and  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege Library  are  government  depositories 
and  have  a complete  file  of  government 
publications.  Of  course,  government  de- 
positories are  not  expected  to  lend  to  any 
extent  but  if  you  are  unable  to  procure 
free  or  to  pay  for  government  material 
which  you  need,  we  shall  certainly  try 
to  lend  it  to  you.  AVe  want  you  to  feel 
free  to  call  upon  the  Pennsylvania  State 


College  for  anything  which  you  think  we 
may  have  for  it  would  make  us  feel  a 
bit  more  justified  in  all  our  borrowing 
if  we  could  be  of  service  to  other  li- 
braries. 


rOLLK('TI()XS  IX  PEXXSYLV.^XIA 
(OLLEGE  LIBRARIES 

Agriculture. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
-f-The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library. 

Almanacs,  American,  18th  and  19th 
century. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

America. — Biography. 

+ The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library. 

America. — History. 

+ The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library. 

— University  of  Pittsburgh  Library. 
American  drama. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
American  humor.  Early. 

+Allegheny  College  Library. 

American  state  papers. 

-I- Dickinson  College  Library. 

American  travel.  Early. 

-t  Dickinson  College  Library. 
Anthropology,  American. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Archaeology. 

-fBryn  Mawr  College  Library. 
Architecture. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
-fCarnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Library. 

Art. 

-j-Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Library. 

-I-Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Drexel  Institute  Library. 

Astronomy. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Bibles. 

— Allegheny  College  Library. 

Dropsie  College  Library. 

— Yillanova  College  Library. 
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Biblical  studies. 

+ Haverford  College  Library. 
Bibliography. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Biology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Books,  Fifteenth  century. 

Allegheny  College  Library. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Books,  Seventeenth  Century. 

Allegheny  College  Library. 

Botany. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Canon  law. 

St.  Vincent  College  Library. 

Catholic  church — Councils. 

— Villanova  College  Library. 

Catholic  church — History. 

La  Salle  College  Library. 

— Villanova  College  Library. 
Chemistry. 

+ Lafayette  College  Library. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

+ Mellon  Institute  Librai-y. 

China. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Civil  engineering. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Classical  languages. 

+ Bryn  Mawr  College  liibrary. 

— Grove  City  College  Library. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Constitutional  law. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Covenanter  church. 

Geneva  College  Library. 

Dante. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Dentistry. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Library. 
Dermatology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Economics. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Education. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Egyptology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Engineering. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 


English  drama. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
English  literature. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
English  phililogy. 

Lafayette  College  Library. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Fathers  of  the  church. 

— Villanova  College  Library. 

French  drama. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
French  literature. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Geography. 

+ Lehigh  Uuiversi^y  Library. 

Geology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
German  literature. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
German  philology.  . 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Gt.  Brit. — Constitutional  history. 

+ Haverford  College  Library. 

Gt.  Brit. — Government  publications. 

Universit.v  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Greek  literature. 

+ Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

+ Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Library. 

Hebrew  literature. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
History. 

+ Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 
Lafayette  College  Library. 

La  Salle  College  Library. 

4-Seton  Hill  College  Library. 

Horses. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Imprints,  Franklin. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Imprints,  Pennsylvania. 

— Juniata  ('ollege  Library. 

Lebanon  Valley  College  Library. 
Incunabula. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Italian  dialects. 

+ Haverford  College  Library. 

Japan. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 


Jews. 

Di'opsie  (Jollege  Library. 

T’niver.sity  of  I*ennsylvania  Library. 
Jewish  literature. 

Dropsie  College  Library. 

Lafayette,  General. 

Lafayette  College  Library. 
Languages. 

+ Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Latin  literature. 

+ Kryn  INIawr  College  Library. 

+ I’ennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Library. 

Law. 

Temple  University  Library. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  IJbrary. 
Universit.v  of  Pittsburgh  Library. 
Literature. 

.St.  .Joseph's  College  I.ibrary. 
University  of  I’ittsburgh  Library. 
I.iturgics. 

.St,  Vincent’s  College  IJbrary. 
l.utherana. 

Sus(iuebanna  University  Library. 
-Manuscripts. 

Drexel  Institnti*  IJl)rary. 
Mathematical  periodicals. 

-f  Ilaverford  College  Jjibrary. 
Mathematics. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  IJbrary. 
Medicine. 

Temple  Universit.v  Library. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Universit.v  of  1‘ittsburgh  Librar.v. 
Medieval  history. 

Universit.v  of  Ibmns.vlvania  Librar.v. 
Metallurgy. 

+ Lehigh  TLiiversity  IJbrary. 

Mining. 

Universit.v  of  Pittsburgh  Librar.v. 
.Moravian  history. 

Jloravian  .Seminary  and  College  for 
Women  Library. 

Music. 

+ Beaver  College  Librar.v. 

Drexel  Institute  IJbrar.v. 

Xapoleonic  era. 

+ Seton  Hill  College  IJbrar.v. 

Natural  history. 

Universit.v  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 


Newspapers. 

+ Lehigh  Univ(‘rsity  Librar.v. 
Universit.v  of  Pittsburgh  Librar.v. 
Oriental  languages. 

Universit.v  of  Penns.vlvania  IJbrar.v. 
I’ennsylvania — Biograph.v. 

+ Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Li- 
brary. 

P(‘iins.vlvania — I listor.v. 

+ Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Li- 
brar.v. 

-f- ^[ansfield  State  Teachers  College 
Library. 

+ The  Penns.vlvania  State  College 
Library. 

Penns.vlvania  — History  — Counties  — 
Chester. 

AVest  Chester  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 

Pminsylvania  Baptist  histor.v. 

Bucknell  University  IJbrar.v. 
Petronius. 

T'niversity  of  I’ittsburgh  IJbrar.v. 
Pharmacy. 

Universit.v  of  Pittsburgh  Lihrar.v. 
Philolog.v,  Comparative. 

Universit.v  of  Pennsylvania  Librar.v. 
Philosojihy  and  religion. 

JMuhlenberg  College  Librar.v. 
Universit.v  of  I’ennsylvania  Librar.v. 
Physics. 

Universit.v  of  I’ennsylvania  Librar.v. 
Political  Science. 

+ Seton  Hill  College  Library. 

< luakeriana. 

+ Hav('rford  College  IJbrar.v. 

+ Swarthmore  College  IJbrary. 
Ueformation. 

+ Ilaverford  College  IJbrar.v. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (See 
Covenanter  church). 

Romance  philolog.v. 

-1- Ilaverford  College  Library. 

Itussia. 

T^niversity  of  I’ennsylvania  Library. 
Russian  literature. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Librar.v. 
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Seienee. 

Drexel  Institute  Library. 

+ The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library. 

Science. — History. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Scientific  periodicals. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Semitic  languages. 

+ Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Dropsie  College  Library. 

Semitic  manuscripts. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Shakespeare. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States — Anti- 
Slavery  material. 

Geneva  College  Library. 

Social  sciences. 

Lafayette  College  Library. 

Sociology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Spain. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Spanish  drama. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Spiritualism. 

Universit.v  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Surgery. 

Universit.v  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Technical  collections. 

Drexel  Institute  Library. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Technical  periodicals. 

+ Lehigh  University  Library. 

Theology. 

Dropsie  College  Library. 

Juniata  College  Library. 

Moravian  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  Library. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Library. 
Susquehanna  University  Library. 
-fSwarthmore  College  Library. 

St.  Joseph’s  College  Library. 

Temple  University  Library. 

Villanova  College  Library. 

United  Brethren  church. 

Lebanon  Valley  College  Library. 


Unite<l  States — Government  publications. 
+ The  Pennsylvania  State  College  li- 
brary. 

+ The  Pennsylvania  State  Library. 
United  States — History — Civil  War. 

— Grove  City  College  Library. 

Lebanon  Valley  College  Library. 
ULehigli  University  Library. 
Veterinary  medicine. 

University  of  Pennsyivania  Library. 
Welsh  literature. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Zoology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
+ indicates  that  the  library  is  willing 
to  lend  its  material  on  the  subject. 

— indicates  that  the  library  is  un- 
willing to  lend  its  material  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Where  neither  -f  nor  ■ — appears  the 
library  has  made  no  statement  of  its  will- 
ingness or  unwillingness  to  lend  its  ma- 
terial but  presumably  it  will  lend  ex- 
cept in  unusual  eases. 


AFTER  A YEAR 

Arnoxp  K.  Borden 
I had  a letter  the  other  day  from  a 
friend  and  former  colleague  asking  me 
point-blank  if  when  all  has  been  said 
and  done  I wasn’t  just  a glorified  refer- 
ence librarian.  In  repl.y,  I expressed 
deep  gratitude  for  the  glory  part  of  his 
descri])tion,  but  assured  him  that  the 
word  “reference”  is  something  of  a mis- 
nomer when  ai)plied  to  the  type  of  as- 
sistance given.  Reference  organizations 
are  information  bureaus,  retailers  of 
facts  and  discovered  knowledge ; research 
librarians  are  concerned  with  increasing 
the  amount  of  information  available, 
with  discovering  new  facts  and  ideas,  in- 
corporating more  of  the  unknown  into 
the  known. 

The  development  of  research  agencies 
in  libraries  and  the  direct  participation 
of  the  library  in  creative  achievement  are 
very  logical  stages  in  the  proee.ss  of 
growth.  Essentially,  they  mark  the 
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emergence  of  the  library  from  the  adoles- 
cent stage  to  that  of  maturity,  from  the 
period  of  accumulation  to  that  of  reflec- 
tion and  articulation.  At  this  date  we 
have  become  very  efficient  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  existing  knowledge,  especially 
through  the  medium  of  capable  reference 
organizations,  the  psychological  ap- 
proach of  cataloguers  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  public  mind,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  readers’  clinics  in  public 
and  university  libraries  to  help  the  in- 
dividual to  the  mental  robustness  po- 
tential in  sound  advice  on  books  and 
reading.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  the 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  that,  and  by 
thinking  through  the  materials  that  we 
have  accumulated  to  contribute  to  in- 
tellectual progress.  It  amounts  to  putting 
into  the  library  more  of  mind,  more  of 
a mental  consciousness  that  will  exercise 
an  integrating  and  articulating  influence. 
Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  research 
and  the  resultant  increase  of  knowledge 
seem  to  mean  taking  all  or  any  part  of 
the  existing  materials  in  the  library, 
comparing  them,  putting  them  into  dif- 
ferent contexts  and  relationships,  reading 
value  into  them.  Here  we  see  clearly 
how  books  beget  more  books  and  how  it 
is  literally  true  that  “of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end.” 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  classi- 
fication devised  by  psychologists,  men  are 
divided  into  two  groups : extroverts  and 
introverts.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  a 
research  librarian  is  very  much  of  an 
introvert.  One  of  his  prime  requisites 
is  a certain  amount  of  monastic  virtue. 
He  is  given  a research  project  upon 
which  to  work,  retreats  into  his  window- 
less cell — that  at  least  is  the  ideal  situa- 
tion so  adequately  realized  up  at  the 
TJniversit.v — and,  if  my  own  experience 
is  at  all  normal,  spends  approximately 
one  month  studying  the  project  in  all  its 
aspects.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
emerges  from  his  cell  with  a large  bun- 
dle of  papers,  including  numerous  bib- 
liographies of  primary  and  secondary 


materials,  together  with  the  location  of 
works  at  Penn,  or  elsewhere,  and  most 
important  of  all  extensive  quotations  and 
extracts  from  sources.  To  be  sure,  my 
own  conduct  as  a monk  is  not  altogether 
exemplary  as  every  now  and  then  I de- 
velop a certain  wanderlust  and  am  seen 
finding  out  the  truth  about  other  depart- 
ments. 

Some  one  has  raised  the  question  of 
method  with  respect  to  the  solution  of 
projects.  Personally,  I haven’t  much  that 
can  be  called  method.  There  is  no  stan- 
dard approach  to  a problem  and  each 
one  that  comes  along  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctive. What  really  happens  is  this : 
each  project  goes  dowm  into  that  “deep 
well  of  consciousness”  which  has  its 
springs  in  general  education,  library  ex- 
perience and  training.  From  that  source 
come  suggestions  and  more  suggestions 
that  lead  one  around  from  bibliography  to 
bibliography,  from  books  read  and  for- 
gotten except  for  faint  glimmerings  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  this  state  of  mind, 
from  reference  to  source,  and  not  infre- 
quently into  blind  alleys  from  which  one 
can  beat  a retreat  fortunately  unob- 
served. For  a month,  then,  a project 
rises  and  falls  in  that  well  and  at  the 
end  should  take  on  more  distinctive  shape, 
be  organized  bibliographically,  and  have 
working  substance. 

In  general,  projects  fall  into  two 
types ; the  first  inclines  rather  exclusive- 
ly to  a request  for  bibliographical  assist- 
ance ; the  other  has  .something  of  the 
first,  too,  but  is  rather  more  a matter  of 
reading  source  materials  and  quoting 
from  them.  An  example  of  the  first — 
and  in  mentioning  specific  projects  I alter 
the  subject  .slightly  in  each  case — was  a 
study  of  superstition  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Here  it  was  a question  first  of  dating 
various  manuscripts  and  finding  out 
when  they  first  appeared  in  print ; sec- 
ond, of  compiling  a bibliography  of  books 
on  superstition  published  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  locating  them  if  possible  in 
America ; and  third,  a survey  of  manu- 
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script  material  on  the  subject  in  Euro- 
pean archives.  Another  example  of  the 
purely  bibliographical  problem  was  a 
listing  of  original  account  books,  letters, 
and  papers  of  various  medieval  bankers 
that  have  been  published  during  the  last 
decade  in  European  periodicals  and  books. 

It  is  the  second  type  of  project,  how- 
ever, which  I think  is  the  more  intriguing 
and  of  which  I am  getting  more  as  time 
goes  on.  One  such  question  called  for 
a study  of  theories  about  running  rail- 
roads during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  attack  on  the  subject  was  naturally 
bibliographical,  but  as  the  bibliography 
began  so  to  burst  its  bounds  as  to  raise 
the  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  might 
really  not  prolong  the  Professor’s  work 
rather  than  give  it  impetus,  it  became 
clear  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
some  sort  of  digest  of  the  material. 
Hence  the  procedure  of  culling  the  hearts 
out  of  books  and  sources  and  giving  quo- 
tations with  exact  references  came  into 
being.  In  a study  just  completed  of  at- 
titudes toward  marriage  during  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  likewise,  the  process  was  one  of 
quotation  from  the  acts  of  the  medieval 
Church  Councils,  and  from  the  writings 
of  the  early  Church  fathers.  The  report 
turned  in  was  thus  a collection  of  ex- 
cerpts in  chronological  arrangement.  Let 
me  say  parenthetically  that  an  indispens- 
able qualification  for  this  work  is  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  It  has  been  a needed  tool 
in  exactly  half  the  problems  dealt  with. 
While  a member  of  our  faculty  told  me 
recently  that  a person  lacking  Greek  was 
blind  in  one  eye,  I am  sure  that  one 
without  Latin  is  blind  in  both.  And 
such  a one  cannot  be  very  efficacious  in 
this  kind  of  job. 

A newspaper  reporter  came  to  my 
office  not  long  ago  and  in  characteristic 
fashion  went  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
research  librarian  proposition  by  asking 
me  to  define  the  exact  part  that  a re- 
search librarian  takes  in  the  process  of 
creation.  He  is,  I should  say,  some- 


thing of  a prospector,  a discoverer  of 
raw  materials,  one  who  likewise  intro- 
duces into  the  region  of  quest  the  disci- 
pline of  organization  with  charts  and 
guides,  but  who  does  not  when  the  ma- 
terials have  been  unearthed  draw  any 
conclusions  from  them — officially,  that  is. 
It  is  then  that  the  professor  enters  to 
decide  what  is  gold,  what  dross ; what 
is  contributory  to  his  thesis  and  purpose 
and  what  takes  on  meaning  in  the  light 
of  his  own  expert  knowledge.  Speaking 
more  practically,  two  minds  approaching 
the  same  problem  are  probably  better 
than  one,  particularly  when  one  approach 
is  from  an  expert  in  materials  and  bib- 
liography. The  saving  of  time,  the  in- 
centive to  early  publication  derived  from 
this  external  help  and  stimulus — these 
obvious  advantages  do  not  need  to  be 
expanded  upon. 

An  analysis  of  the  projects  received 
to  date  shows  four  from  the  History  De- 
partment, two  from  the  English  Depart- 
ment, one  from  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance,  and  one  from  the  School  of 
Education.  However,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  I am  working  on  now  which 
has  to  do  with  post-war  economics  and 
geography,  all  these  projects  were  sim- 
ilar in  requiring  an  approach  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  work  to  date,  in  fact, 
have  centered  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  earl- 
ier. Although,  as  you  know,  the  re- 
search librarian  service  at  Penn,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  humanities  and  goes  on 
the  assumption  that  the  sciences  are 
much  better  organized  to  look  after  them- 
selves, there  is  no  reason  why  the  scien- 
tific departments  should  not  submit  pro- 
jects dealing  with  the  historical  and  hu- 
manitarian implications  of  their  sub- 
jects. There  are  doubtless  too  few  books 
in  the  world  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Cushing’s 
Life  of  Sir  William  Osier. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  may  be  thinking  of  experiment- 
ing with  a reasearch  librarianship  to  a 
few  practical  considerations.  In  the  first 
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Iilacp,  you  should  ho  wuniod  ahout  the 
faculty.  It  is  just  as  w(‘ll,  I tliiuk,  not 
to  poj)  the  (luestiou  suddenly  in  faculty 
meetiiij'  of  whether  tlie  siu-vice  is  desired 
l)ecaus(‘  tlieia*  is  apl  to  he  a lot  of  sales 
resistance  develoi).  It  is  (|uite  natural, 
too,  for  a mature  scholar  to  be  a little 
sceptical  at  first  of  what  some  youiij;  up- 
start in  the  library  can  do  to  help  in  ids 
research  work.  Kv('ntually,  of  course, 
when  a few  projects  have  been  snccess- 
fully  completed,  this  scepticism  fades. 
On  the  other  hand,  a preliminary  period 
of  ajtitation  where  the  line  of  conversa- 
tion is  “have  you  lu-ard  about  that  new 
faculty  service  at  I’eiin.  and  CornellV’’ 
and  “I  wish  we  had  somethins  like  that" 
may  work  wonders.  In  one  place  that  I 
heard  about  a little  while  ago  there  was 
impjitience  to  set  started  as  a result  of 
considerable  i)reliminary  discussion  of  the 
proposition.  Then  there  was  one  of  my 
former  professors  ui>  at  (’ambridKe  who, 
when  I told  him  what  I was  goins  to  do 
down  at  Penn.,  said,  looking  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  aid  that  would 
come  to  the  faculty  in  research,  “Arnold, 
that’s  a racket,”  although  I was  inclined 
to  think  that  he  would  not  he  averse 
to  being  a party  to  it. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a research 
librarian  need  not,  I think,  be  unduly 
large.  Except  for  small  bills  for  typing, 
the  cost  at  I’euu.  so  far  has  been  entirely 
a matter  of  salary.  On  the  other  hand  a 
certain  amount  of  money  has  been  avail- 
able to  engage  a gemu'^il  .assistant  if  need- 
ed. Although  the  i<lea  of  having  such  an 
assistant  to  do  some  of  the  mechanicail 
work  and  running  around  is  a good  one, 
I have  preferred  to  maintain  thus  far  the 
sanctity  of  my  cell  and  to  keep  my  time 
free  from  the  thought  of  a second  ]>arty. 
In  addition  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
have  some  money  available  for  travel  if 
material  must  be  consulted  in  other  near- 
by cities.  Here,  again,  I have  used  no 
mone.v  for  this  purpose,  not  from  any  in- 
born aversion  to  travel,  but  it  has  just 
happened  that  no  excuse'  has  presente'd 


itself  that  would  satisfy  a New  England 
conscience. 

In  considering  the  expense,  one  must, 
of  course,  decide  on  the  type  of  research 
organization  he  wants  to  establish.  If 
unlimited  funds  were  available,  presum- 
ably the  Yale  system  of  curators,  research 
experts  in  the  various  departments  of 
knowh'dge  would  appeal  most,  although 
I can  imagine  advantages  that  might  ac- 
crue from  having  a general  research  li- 
brarian as  the  center  of  an  organization 
of  experts.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral research  librarian  that  will  perforce 
become  common.  And  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  latter  will  be  a very  ade- 
(juate  and  satisfactory  type  of  faculty  as- 
sistance for  most  places.  Care  should 
be  taken,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  re- 
searcli  worker  from  becoming  involved 
with  graduate  students  or  in  other  ways 
that  will  turn  him  aside  from  his  main 
pur])ose.  Eacult.v  members  themselves 
have  to  be  educated  to  the  service  so  that 
they  can  distinguish  between  a reference 
(luestion  and  a research  project. 

After  being  in  this  work  for  a while, 
oiH'  tends  to  become,  so  to  speak,  man- 
uscript conscious.  One  finds  himself 
turning  up  at  the  most  unexpect('d  times 
and  places  asking  whether  any  manu- 
serijjts  are  to  he  had.  Two  facts  stand 
out  rather  clearly  with  respect  to  original 
source  material : first  the  great  amount 
of  it  hidden  awji.v  in  si)ccial  libraries 
and  out-of-the-way  i)Iaces,  and  second 
the  difficulty  of  determining  just  what 
manuscripts  are  available  in  this  country 
for  the  study  of  any  particular  subject. 
Several  organizations  like  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  are  of  course 
busy  with  this  i)roblem.  The  special  re- 
port of  last  ye:ir  of  the  .Vmerican  His- 
torical Society  on  Historical  Scholarship 
has  suggestions  to  make.  What,  I sus- 
])ect,  would  be  the  ideal  situation  would 
l)e  to  have  research  librarian  centers  in  a 
few  of  the  large  university  libraries,  se- 
lected on  tlie  basis  of  geographical  loca- 
tion, endowwl  and  made  regionally  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  eouservation  and  full 
description  through  the  medium  of  per- 
iodicals of  source  material  in  their  areas. 
This  would  of  course  be  a mucli  more 
thorough  and  comprehen.sive  scheme  than 
having  a union  catalogue  in  Washington 
and  one  that  would  make  known  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  the  materials  to 
be  had  in  other  places. 

An  incidental  result  of  this  kind  of 
stud.v  in  the  library  is  the  discovery  of 
lacunae  in  the  library's  holdings.  Occa- 
sionally, one  finds  the  whole  region  de- 
ficient in  certain  fields.  Within  a week, 
for  instance,  I found  that  the  Philadel- 
phia area  is  definitely  weak  in  geographi- 
cal publications.  Even  some  of  the  stan- 
dard bibliographies,  important  for  the 
study  of  contemporar.v  history  and  eco- 
nomics as  well  as  geography  were  not  to 
be  had.  As  a result  of  airing  the.se  lacks 
in  various  libraries,  it  seems  probable 
that  one  society  library  will  expand  its 
collections  in  the  field  of  geography, 
thereby  increasing  the  research  facilities 
of  the  community  as  a whole. 

There  is  one  question  which  in  point 
of  time  should  come  first  and  which  I 
found  myself  asking  early : What’s  the 

point  of  this  research  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  foster?  Why  research?  In  the 
case  of  scientific  research  the  results  are 
tajigible,  often  spectacular,  frequently 
practical.  The  new  theory  of  cosmic 
radiation  just  announced  gives  us  tlie 
thrill  of  wonder  and  suggests  new  sources 
of  energy.  A new  model  Ford  increases 
our  pride  in  the  growing  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency of  the  age.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  humanities,  when  research  is  a 
matter  of  studying  the  economic  theories 
of  the  Romans  or  ideas  about  the  devil, 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  what’s  the 
good?  Beyond  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
telligent curiosity  and  a certain  aesthetic 
craving  my  answer  is,  probably  none  un- 
less the  results  help  man  to  live  in  the 
present.  Science  deals  largely  with  what 
is,  the  world  of  observable  fact : the  hu- 
manities with  what  was  and  with  a very 


questionable  (piantity,  human  nature. 
But  if  we  look  on  life  as  a tapestry  in 
which  the  threads  of  the  past  are  woven 
to  produce  the  present,  then  we  can  see 
the  importance  of  having  all  the  strands 
in  jilace.  It  is  because  the  pattern  is 
one  of  infinite  variety,  requiring  addi- 
tion. subtraction,  alteration,  and  fresh 
interpretation  that  justifies  the  labor  of 
research.  Like  words  in  a language  or 
notes  in  the  musical  scale  the  possibili- 
ties of  combination  are  infinite.  Pre- 
sumably the  ultimate  goal  might  be  said 
to  be  a pattern  perfect  and  absolute,  one 
in  wliich  the  present  moved  in  complete 
harmony  with  and  understanding  of  all 
that  has  gone  before.  But  on  the  day 
when  that  perfection  has  been  achieved, 
it  will  be  deadly  dull  to  be  alive.  Like 
descriptions  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  of 
Heaven,  where  the  exercise  of  mind  is 
futile,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  l)eside  l)abl)ling  brooks,  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  cases  of  nerves  and 
boredom  will  be  very  common.  In  the 
meantime,  what  with  laborers  without 
work,  banks  without  money,  and  starva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  attain- 
ment of  tlie  Absolute  is  a very  remote 
contingency  indeed.  It  is  at  times  like 
these  that  we  must  keep  plugging  away 
at  that  tapestry  by  careful,  patient,  and 
critical  research  that  we  may  increase 
the  ability  of  man  to  live  in  the  present 
as  an  economic,  social,  and  political  being. 

Paper  read  by  Arnold  K. 
Borden,  Research  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  University  Section 
of  the  P.  L.  A.  iMeeting,  Phila- 
delphia, May  20,  1933. 


PUBl.K’  LIBRARY  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  rOMMOXWEALTH  AS  THEY 
RELATE  TO  THE  STATE 
LIBRARY 

Gektrpde  MacKinney 
The  province  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Library  is  formally  defined  by  law. 
When  first  established,  like  all  state 
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libraries  in  the  earlier  days,  it  was  only 
designed  to  serve  the  State’s  official 
family,  or  legislature,  courts,  admin- 
istrative departments  and  officers.  This 
conception  has  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
to  mean  a library  which,  without  drop- 
ping any  of  its  original  functions,  would 
come  to  hold  much  the  same  relation  to 
all  library  endeavor  in  the  State  as  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  holds 
toward  all  educational  endeavor.  It  has 
become  a general  library  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  Library 
serves  as  a depository  for,  and  a place 
of  reference  for  State  documents.  Each 
state  publishes  and  pre.«erve.s  its  own 
official  records.  Such  records  include  the 
journals  of  both  houses  of  State  Legis- 
lature, hills  or  resolutions  introduced  in 
or  passed  by  either  house,  reports  by 
legislative  committees  or  special  l)«dies 
authorized  by  the  State,  State  laws  and 
legislative  manuals,  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  of  ap- 
I)eal,  annual  reports  of  various  State 
officials  and  those  of  departments  or 
institutions,  such  as  the  departments  of 
Agriculture,  I^abor,  Health,  State  hospi- 
tals. institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  aged,  criminals,  insane,  and  other 
classes.  In  short,  any  document  bearing 
on  the  official  life  or  activities  of  the 
State  must  be  preserved,  and  no  better 
or  more  fitting  place  exists  than  the 
central  State  Library. 

Our  political  life  and  interests  are  so 
interrelated  that  for  the  different  states 
to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another, 
each  is  under  the  necessity  of  knowing 
what  the  other  states  are  doing.  Tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  spe- 
cifically provides  that  “full  faith  shall 
be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts, 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  state,”  thus  clearly  recognizing 
their  mutuality  of  interest.  The  State 
Library,  therefore,  collects  and  preserves 
state  documents  of  every  other  state 
through  exchanges  with  our  sister  states. 


We  are  a depository  for  official  publi 
cations  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
as  a State  Library  should  have  the  best 
collection  of  Federal  documents  within 
its  borders.  Your  State  Library  is  mak- 
ing a special  effort  to  catalogue  and  make 
available  the  wealth  of  material  which 
has  been  and  is  being  collected  in  our 
Documents  Section. 

In  addition  to  our  own  collection,  we 
have  and  are  collecting  a duplicate  docu- 
ment section  especially  of  Pennsylvania 
publications.  If  you  have  duplicates  of 
Federal  or  State  documents,  please  send 
them  to  the  State  Library  that  we  may 
help  other  libraries  fill  gaps  in  their  col- 
lections. If  you  have  gaps  in  your  col- 
lection, send  us  your  wants  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  help  to  the  extent  of  our  abil- 
ity. 

In  addition  to  its  official  documents, 
the  life  of  the  State  is  recorded  and  best 
interpreted  in  those  publications  having 
direct  reference  to  it.  Such  works  as 
biographies  of  prominent  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, county  and  State  society  his- 
tories, local  directories,  records  and  news- 
papers and  general  books  dealing  with 
the  political,  social,  industrial,  and  edu- 
cational life  must  be  preserved,  since 
these  illuminate  and  enrich  our  own  offi- 
cial records. 

In  our  duplicate  collection  may  be 
found  many  of  these  publications  and  our 
resources  are  yours  for  the  asking.  We 
have  almost  a complete  file  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Shall  we  send  you  a .set? 

Our  newspaper  collection  of  some  10.- 
OOO  volumes  has  been  cleaned,  vacuumed 
and  again  dusted,  arranged  and  shelved ; 
all  unbound  material  has  been  bound — 
to  the  extent  last  year  of  1,200  volumes 
— and  arrangements  made  to  rebind  those 
volumes  not  in  good  condition  ; and  last 
but  most  important,  an  inventory  is  be- 
ing taken.  This  will  require  consider- 
able time,  as  we  can  assign  but  one 
member  of  the  staff  to  the  work,  but  we 
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hope  thei'eby  to  make  the  collection  much 
more  valuable. 

These  special  collections  are  a part  of 
yc.ur  library,  and  while  we  cannot  send 
to  you  the  book,  we  can  send  you  trans- 
cripts and  photostats  of  pages  or  parts 
of  pages,  and  reference  librarians  of  these 
sections  are  always  at  your  disposal. 

Legislation  requires  a knowledge  of 
fundamental  and  existing  law,  and  our 
State  Library  has  a collection  of  law 
books.  This  collection  is  for  the  use  of 
departments.  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts  and  attorneys  of  the  State.  It  is 
also  at  your  service.  Some  volumes  may 
circulate,  while  transcripts  or  photostats 
must  be  made  from  others. 

There  is  much  demand  for  paper  books 
of  cases  tried  before  the  Supreme  and 
Superior  Courts,  and  they  circulate. 
Help  your  local  attorneys  to  know  and 
use  the  State  Law  Library. 

The  formation  and  growth  of  the  Gen- 
eral Library  as  the  big  central  library  is 
called,  illustrates  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  adequate  collection  of  books  to 
which  one  may  refer  if  intelligent  work 
is  to  be  done.  As  the  scope  of  the  State 
government  widened  and  touched  upon 
one  field  after  another  of  thought  and 
enterprise,  there  was  a corresponding  ad- 
dition to  the  library,  until  we  have  a 
large,  well  rounded  collection  of  200,000 
volumes.  This  collection  includes  Penn- 
sylvania history,  travel,  genealogy,  im- 
prints or  those  published  prior  to  183.5, 
as  well  as  books  of  general  interest. 

With  the  growth  of  the  library  exten- 
sion idea,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Li- 
brary became  the  leader  in  library  work 
throughout  the  State.  The  General  Li- 
brary division  has  changed  from  a purely 
reference  library  for  the  State  government 
to  a reference  and  storage  library  for 
other  libraries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  resources  are  yours  for  reference 
work,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  unusual 
book  or  one  you  may  feel  you  could  not 
afford  to  buy. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  one-third  of  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are  without  li- 


brary service,  the  field  of  work  for  our 
Extension  Division  is  e.xtensive.  We  lend 
books  to  the  individual  for  study  or  en- 
tertainment. 

We  also  send  collections  of  fifty  books, 
or  traveling  libraries,  into  rural  com- 
munities where  no  library  exists,  and 
these  often  sow  the  seeds  which  result 
in  establishing  local  libraries,  and  now 
we  hope  will  lead  to  the  establishing  of 
county  libraries  of  which  they  may  be- 
come a part,  thus  giving  book  service  to 
two  million  of  our  citizens  now  without 
it.  Some  of  the  people  acting  as  libra- 
rians of  these  collections  were  among  the 
first  to  offer  their  services  in  this  capac- 
ity. Some  through  the  years  since  1890 
have  continued  to  take  charge  of  trav- 
eling libraries  for  their  small  towns.  AVe 
have  some  very  interesting  people  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity. 

In  a small  urban  community  the  li- 
brary income,  where  a library  does  exist, 
is  generally  limited,  and  the  service  often 
voluntary.  Since  such  small  communi- 
ties in  all  the  states  vastly  outnumber 
the  larger  cities,  the  field  for  work  with 
them  is  extensive.  Furthermore,  in  the 
smaller  town  the  wealth  of  private  and 
public  educational  agencies  of  various 
kinds,  which  obtain  in  the  large  city, 
does  not  exist,  and  need  of  a good  library, 
rendering  as  efficient  service  as  possible, 
IS  all  the  more  pressing.  By  advice,  sup- 
ervision, assistance  in  organization  and 
reorganization,  we  foster  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  public  library,  with 
which  duty  we  are  by  statute  charged. 

Collections  are  loaned  to  public  librar- 
ies on  special  subjects  to  serve  study 
clubs,  extension  classes,  etc. 

We  are  empowered  by  the  County  Li- 
brary Law  to  lend  books  to  counties  for 
a period  of  two  years,  where  a demon- 
sti’ation  of  a county  library  is  being  car- 
ried on  and  where  there  is  hope  of  such 
a library  being  established.  State  aid 
toward  the  support  of  a county  library  is 
authorized  by  the  same  law  and  an  ap- 
propriation made.  Last  biennium  we 
bad  $20,000  reduced  by  the  Special  Ses- 
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sidii  In  .'>>1  T.IIIMI.  a liill  .ililii'niiriiitiiij; 
S2(!.(MI0  ]iass(‘il  the  Li'fjislatiiic  and  is  on 
(lovcrnor  I’incliot's  dnsk.*  art*  Imite- 

ful. 

Tin*  State*  lahrary’s  own  appropria- 
tion,  which  also  includes  the  Museum  is 
SdO.dOO  less  than  last  hieiiniuin.  We  are 
in  a position  to  sympathize  with  libraries 
that  are  staK};t*rinf;  under  an  increasetl 
load  t)f  service  and  reduced  budgets.  Al- 
tlnugh  we  can  do  little  that  is  practical 
to  ht*lp,  yt*r  misery  likes  company  and 
wc  art*  glad  to  he  companionable  even 
cutler  such  ilist  ressing  contlilions. 

Wt*  are  willing  anti  anxious  tt)  atlvise, 
consult,  su|)t*rvise,  plan,  struggle,  even 
weep  with  you  ; while  we  hope  stion,  ftir 
the  “new  tlay  tl:iwnt*th,"  to  rejoice  with 
the  fine,  hravt*,  st*lf-sacrificing  librarians 
of  our  Statt*. 

• Since  tliis  paper  was  written  the  appropriation 
bill  for  State  Aiil  to  County  Libraries  for  the  next 
biennium,  reduced  from  $20,000  to  $17,000  lias 
beeu  signed  by  (kivernor  I’incbot. 


SOMK  AS1*K(  TS  OF  (T  HKKXT 
LITFU.lTl  HF 

II.UtKV  Emeiisdn  Wii.des 
I might  have  reail  m.v  cohimns  to  you. 
for  I’m  sure  Unit  thi*y’il  he  novt*l  tintl 
iluite  fresh  to  you.  Or  I might  have 
stt'lt‘11  somi*  m;iti*rial  from  tht*  writings 
of  my  colle.tgut*s  in  the  gay  anti  irri*spon- 
sible  fitshion  whereh.v  newspapermen  pre- 
]iare  their  work.  I’.ut  still  I'tl  nt*ed  ;i 
lith*.  a title  timt  might  be  ttll-imdusivt*, 
a title  that  likt*  a Itidy's  smile  might 
promise  ev(*rything  exciting  and  yet  lx* 
wlxdly  non-emnmit tal,  a politician’s  title. 
So,  to  cover  every  possihility.  I’ll  speak- 
on  sonu*  aspix-ts  of  ctirr(*nt  literature, 
which  will  l(*av(*  me  free  to  chat  of  this 
ttnd  that  tind  wluit  not  and  of  nothing, 
;i  title  thiit  ni(*ans  nothing  else  but  “lit- 
erary Ilitsh.” 

I come  as  a humble  debtor  to  give  ill 
return  for  all  the  henetits  I have  en- 
joyed. Ixioking  hiick  tipon  ti  misspent 
life  I find  that  lihraries  have  been  the 
central  focus  round  which  my  best  ex- 
perience hits  whirled.  I've  letirned  far 
more  from  tattered  books  from  the  free 


lihrari(*s  thttn  from  fornml  colh*ge  courses 
where  I le:irn(*d  to  sleep  with  eyes  open 
tind  presuimihly  attentive.  I’ve  rubbed 
more  dust  from  the  I’ennsyl vtinia  stticks 
than  all  the  corps  of  hirt*d  chtirwomen 
ever  brushed  away.  I’ve  pioneered  in 
the  untrodden  Ilidgeway  wttstes  and 
known  the  soft-voiced  ire  that’s  stirred 
when  one  pulls  out  a fountain  pen  in  the 
Historical  Association  cloisters. 

At  six,  they  tell  me  now,  I slept  on 
pih*s  of  calf-hound  books  in  tin*  old  Law 
Library  on  Sixth  Street — which  none  of 
you  fair  hidies  are  old  enough  to  know. 
At  twelve,  such  wtts  my  own  itrecocious 
.'.elf-appraisal,  I stormed  grandly  down 
the  Lehigh  Avenue  marble  sleits,  cpiite 
confident  that  I had  read  etich  worth- 
while hook  that  suffering  branch  institu- 
ti(«n  held.  On  coming  out  of  college*,  the 
M'agm*r  Institute  lx*cam(*  tt  dining  hall, 
where  I might  munch  Wilbur  buds  tind 
even  the  saliva  drtiwing  cubes  of  beef- 
extract  at  lunch  time;  the  Mercantile 
was  as  ii  club  where  one  might  hold  a 
rendezvous  with  his  ftiir  lady  till  a 
shocked  assisttint  whispered  to  the  lass 
that  other  haunts  would  be  more  wel- 
comed by  the  IIedh*y  clan. 

And  so  it  goes,  this  life  conf(*ssion  of 
;i  man  who  was  brought  up  in  I’hiltidel- 
jihia  librtiries  and  who  ettn  never  prop- 
el ly  reptiy  that  debt.  The  tilumni  of 
Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets  may  well 
remember  the  loud  voiced  debates  on  all 
tlx*  evils  of  the  world  that  wert*  shot 
forth  h.v  radicals  of  yesteryetir,  tin*  Slow 
(’Itibs  tluit  met  tiround  the  town  tin*  fra- 
grant memories,  the  drawling  of  whitt*- 
heaided  ancients  thundering  agtiinst  con- 
trol of  mon-nee  still  resound  though  the 
chief  iiarticipant  has  now  been  gtilhered 
to  his  fathers. 

Tin*  lihrttries  mtide  education  popular 
when  sclnx)l-tii light  lessons  were  rejected 
as  !i  dismal  bore.  Relatively,  far  more 
than  ever  the  saloon,  considering  the 
niimhers.  is  the  lihrar.v  the  poor  man’s 
club,  the  salon  of  the  adolescent  and  the 
refuge  of  the  aged.  No  doubt  the  pa- 
trons are  it  nuisance  and  a bore  to  over- 


worked  assistants  who  would  keep  the 
jdace  attractive  and  picked-up,  no  douht 
the  clients  are,  especially  in  winter,  an 
unlovelj'  lot  to  look  upon.  No  doubt  it‘s 
tiresome  to  be  consulted  for  the  eleven 
thousandtli  time  as  omniscient  and  all- 
wise on  matters  of  high-school  lessons 
and  the  proper  way  to  use  the  cataloges 
and  Readers'  Guides.  No  douht  some  as- 
sistants pine  for  surcease  from  the  task 
of  telling  why  no  new  books  have  been 
bought  for  ages,  and  why  Beth  Brown 
and  Tiffany  Thayer  are  not  regarded  as 
in  the  class  of  Thackeray  and  Trollope. 
No  doubt  librarians  have  retired  into  the 
sanctum  to  say  harsh  words  about  the 
C.^xtons  and  the  Gutenbergs  who  made 
the  racket  possible.  At  nine  o'clock  on 
Friday  nights  there's  much  to  he  said 
in  behalf  of  book-burning  orgies. 

Long-suffering  and  very  patient  are  li- 
brarians, as  those  of  us  who've  sent  stu- 
dents to  dig  up  articles  from  “Social 
Forces"  and  “Asia”  can  testify.  It's 
quite  true  that  I myself  dare  not  ap- 
proach the  Logan  Circle  district  lest  the 
girls  take  vengeance  for  the  overwork  to 
which  in  my  innocence  and  zeal  and  ig- 
norance they  were  subjected,  but  the 
students  never  knew  the  hours  of  labor 
which  the  librarians  cheerfully  supplied. 

But  the  library  is  more  than  club  or 
research  tool,  it's  the  safety  valve  again.st 
disorder,  the  chief  defense  against  the 
mental  boiling  up  that  ends  in  revolution. 
The  crowds  that  throng  into  the  refer- 
ence and  periodical  rooms  in  times  like 
these,  when  warmth  against  the  winter 
chill  is  less  imperative,  the  peaceful  quiet 
readers  at  long  tables  contain  in  large 
degree  the  counterparts  of  those  who  over- 
seas were  classed  as  disaffected  students. 
The  public  library  today  is  the  effective 
affirmative  answer  to  the  Art  Alliance's 
disillusioned  query  "Can  I’hiladelphia 
Read?”  But  it's  more  than  an  answer, 
it's  effective  sublimation  of  unrest  and 
subversion. 

To  limit  library  api)ropriations  at  this 
time,  therefore,  is  to  invite  disastei-.  To 


ciose  the  reading  rooms,  to  limit  hook 
withdrawals,  to  restrict  purchases  of  new 
and  worth-while  volumes, — I'm  not  speak- 
ing of  the  group  of  books  so  widely  known 
as : IMacaulay,  Godwin,  Kendall  tripe — 
is  to  court  discontent  and  demagog  ac- 
tivitic's.  Tliere's  no  more  effective  agen- 
cy for  peace  and  good  order,  for  soiind 
evolution  and  for  social  insurance,  than 
the  library. 

But  councilmen  and  trustees  and  other 
all-wise  solons  may  retort  that  while  li- 
hriaries  are  indubitably  necessary,  there's 
no  need  for  S])urring  onward  with  appro- 
pi  iations,  Was  there  not  a writer,  a year 
or  so  ago  in  the  f^afiirday  Review  who 
solemnl.v  contended  that  hooks  are 
doomed?  And  reading  that  atrabilious, 
though  anonymous  essayist,  did  not  all  of 
us  who  win  our  dinners  by  wading 
through  the  stacks  of  current  publica- 
tions, sigh  and  make  arrangements  to  sell 
pencils?  “Never  again,'’  the  weeping 
writer  warned  us,  “will  books  climb  back 
to  popularity." 

Which  is  sad  indeed— if  true.  But 
what  about  the  facts.  To  borrow  phases 
from  the  Brown  Derby,  that  forgotten 
man,  let's  look  at  the  record,  Wa-al, 
what  happened?  What  indeed? 

P’igures  for  11132  showed,  as  doubtless 
you  are  all  aware,  a decided  falling  off 
in  totals.  1031  produced  some  10,000 
books  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  contents, 
the  1032  depression  year  gave  a thousand 
less.  So,  you  see,  we're  shy  a lot  of 
books,  and  possibly  the  dark-spectacled 
gentleman  of  the  Saturday  Review  has 
got  the  goods  on  us. 

But  here's  the  funny  thing  about  it  ; 
there  was  more  fiction  in  1032  than  1031 
produced.  Not  many  more,  to  he  sure, 
only  four  more  titles  if  you're  a stickler 
for  statistics,  hut  a .gain  none  the  less 
when  totals  were  declining.  In  1032, 
some  2,000  novels  begged  for  patronage, 
almost  six  per  day.  Even  literary  crit- 
ics, who  are  popularly  and  very  errone- 
ously believed,  even  by  librarians,  to  read 
no  more  than  jacket  blurbs,  wouhl  find 
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the  allowance  far  more  tlian  sufficient. 
More  books  on  games  and  sports,  par- 
ticularly contract,  more  books  on  sociol- 
ogy and  economics,  (more’s  the  pity), 
more  books  on  gardening,  on  agriculture 
and  on  humor ....  Perhaps  we  need  these 
hitter  books  in  these  dark  days,  few  will 
deny  they  serve  a useful  purpose.  That 
‘’Everything’s  Rosy,”  which  the  to-be- 
immortal  Soglow  gave  us,  justified  a cycle 
of  depression.  So  does  ‘‘In  One  Ear” — 
and  how  few  libraries  possess  them.  But 
here  you  interrupt  and  say,  ‘‘All  right, 
all  right,  who  cares  about  the  number  of 
the  books  we’re  having?  Are  they  any 
good?” 

And  there’s  the  rub.  Who  knows? 
Sullivan  pleases  me, — the  Old  Lady  From 
Dubuque  would  ransack  her  vocabulary 
to  find  nice  epithets  against  his  work. 
Leonard  Ehrlich  wrote  God’s  Angry  Man, 
and  critics  here  a»d  there  turn  hand- 
springs in  its  praise;  to  me  it’s  tripe. 
But,  then,  I don’t  like  Faulkner,  nor 
Erskine  Caldwell's  God's  Little  Acre,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  Hemingway 
sacrificed  a monumental  mass  of  crafts- 
manship in  the  new  manner  he’s  adopted 
in  Death  in  the  Afternoon.  They’re  not 
quite  as  bad  as  Vicki  Baum,  nor  as  sunk 
in  the  depths  as  Warwick  Deeping,  nor 
ns  gooey  as  Grace  Richmond.  Literature 
is  just  a matter  of  individual  taste  and 
private  preference. 

And  thus  arises  the  secret  quarrel  that 
I hold  with  literary  sharks,  with  profes- 
sors in  the  colleges,  with  library  lists, 
with  ready-reference  lads  who  tell  the 
women's  clubs  what’s  what.  To  many 
of  the  ilk.  the  books  are  ticketed  as  good 
or  bad,  as  worth-while  or  as  unessential. 
Star  this  with  three  asterisks,  it’s  good  ; 
shun  this  other  as  you  might  the  plague. 

Read  what  happens  to  delight  you  at 
the  time,  forget  the  tests  of  merit,  I like 
to  tell  the  students.  Let  the  rules  go 
hang  and  read  for  sheer  enjoyment.  .lust 
suppose  you'd  sat  down  to  dissect  Pearl 
P.uck’s  The  Good  Earth.  What  frightful 
errors  of  construction  she  commits  ! How 


dangling  are  her  clauses  now  and  then, 
how  clotted  are  her  sentences ! Not  all 
of  them,  I haste  to  add,  but  far  too  many 
to  pass  creditably  in  an  English  class. 
And  Sons  is  worse,  but  I’d  not  swap 
either  for  a high  stack  of  technically  per- 
fect novels  written  in  a polished  and 
completely  sterile  prose.  Can  anyone, — 
except  the  current  Kipling  and  the  mod- 
ern Masefield, — write  worse  than  Dreiser? 
Yet  the  turgid  Theodore  holds  and  thrills 
and  thoroughly  enthralls  one  observer  of 
this  literary  scene.  It’s  all  a matter  of 
relativity,  this  business  of  who’s  great 
and  who’s  important.  What  objective 
tests  exist  for  those  who  may  discard 
the  coldly  classic  standards?  What  vol- 
ume of  sales  give  clues,  or  royalty  state- 
ments, or  any  similarly  materialistic 
standards? 

What’s  the  answer?  Does  it  mean 
that  books  must  preach  or  swing  a moral 
like  a club,  or  deal  with  weighty  mat- 
ters? But  if  anything  is  sure  in  this 
liltrary  world,  it’s  that  the  thesis  novel 
is  on  the  skids  and  that  romance  is  com- 
ing back  again.  Maybe  not  the  sweet 
and  simple  love-tale  of  the  Sappier  Vic- 
torians, probably  not  the  sugary  marsh- 
mallow confections  of  the  shielded  seven- 
ties, but  almost  certainly  a healthier 
more  hopeful  type  of  fiction.  Or  is  this 
prediction  merely  wish-fulfillment? 

Just  what  course  can  fiction  take? 
Today  it’s  facing  far  more  competition 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  literary 
history.  And  more  intense  competition, 
too.  The  radio  detours  those  who’d  read 
books  for  time-killing  purposes  or  who 
might  read  a book  for  light  and  clever 
persiflage.  What  novel  of  our  time  can 
compete  with  Stoopnagle  and  Bud  for 
SAvift  patter  and  for  ingenious  repartee. 
Wodehouse,  to  be  sure,  and  Thorne  Smith, 
certainly.  But  when  you’ve  said  those 
two  magic  names,  what  next?  Name 
half  a dozen  novelists  who  can  be  men- 
tioned as  effective  rivals  to  The  Cuckoos 
in  their  more  inspired  broadcasts,  or  to 
‘‘Burns  and  Allen,”  or  ‘‘Groucho  Marx 
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and  Chico.”  And  when  you’ve  done  that, 
find  some  novelists  to  match  Ed  Wynne 
and  Eddie  CantoA  and  while  you’re  doing 
that,  I’ll  think  up  some  more  radio  stars 
for  your  consideration. 

Maybe  the  flip  and  saucy  do  not  count 
while  we’re  considering  the  future  of  the 
novel.  Maybe  they’re  too  lowbrow  for 
attention.  So,  too,  would  be  the  coun- 
ter attractions  of  the  movie  house,  but 
there’s  this  about  radio  and  movie, — they 
have  stepped  up  our  attentions,  they  have 
accustomed  us  to  a speedier,  more  flashy 
technique  that  is  out  of  line  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  more  conventional  novel 
of  the  past.  For  those  of  us  who  do 
not  tune  in  constantly,  for  those  of  us 
who  flee  the  screen’s  seductiveness,  there's 
still  the  pervasive  influence  of  their  jaz- 
zier, more  feverish,  less  concentrated, 
broken  style.  Tlie  movie  and  the  radio 
have  taught  the  book-buying  public  to 
demand  a kick  in  their  reading,  even  at 
the  expense  of  style.  We’re  not  reflective 
now,  and  philosophy  is  at  a discount  in 
the  novel, — and  this  is  said  in  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  amazing  success  of  a 
novel  like  The  Fountain,  or  A Man  'Named 
Luke.  We  want  action. 

That’s  a reflection,  too,  of  the  more 
social  world  in  which  we  live  today. 
Aristotle  called  us  social  animals,  and  it's 
never  been  so  true  as  in  this  year  of 
grace.  Reading  is  an  anti-social  occupa- 
tion. It  requires  solitude  and  leisure, 
peace  and  content.  Please  page  those 
qualities  in  modern  cities. 

What  the  novel  may  do.  of  course,  is 
to  follow  the  advice  of  that  anonymous 
critic  whom  I mentioned  earlier,  and 
withdraw  itself  to  an  ivory  tow'er  of  its 
own  designing.  The  ballad  did  it,  the 


epic  in  hexameters,  the  drama  in  verse, 
the  philosophic  thesis  in  iambics,  the 
Elizabethans’  gentlemanly  vice  of  poetry. 
— all  these  have  withdrawn  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  world  and  gone  to  sleep.  Is 
the  novel  to  lie  down  beside  them  in  some 
quiet  place'? 

Joyce  points  the  way  to  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  and,  with  his  imitators,  is 
making  prose  unfashionable.  Writing,  to 
them,  becomes  esoteric,  a craft  for  the 
elect,  a special  interest  for  a small  minor- 
ity. Few  surer  ways  could  be  devised 
for  novelistic  suicide.  Sur-realists  and 
>'orticists,  usurping  the  rights  to  lay 
down  rules  and  to  set  standards,  drive 
off  the  reader  into  fields  where  pasture 
is  more  readily  secured,  and  where  the 
glass  IS  certainly  fresher  and  greener  to 
the  eye.  Thus  may  the  sheep  be  sep- 
arated from  the  goats  among  the  reading 
public,  to  be  sure,  but  writers,  for  suc- 
cess, need  numbers  quite  as  much  as  they 
iieed  the  company  of  a few  understand- 
ing souls. 

But  this  is  not  intended  as  a treatise 
on  the  trends  of  books.  It’s  merely  a 
random  worry  on  the  future  of  the  liter- 
ary world.  Books  may  be  doomed,  as  the 
Cassandra  wdiom  I quoted,  predicts,  but 
some  of  us  will  have  a grand  time  at 
reading  them  before  extinction  comes. 
And  wdien  the  curtain  falls,  the  tin  cup 
and  the  pencil  may  provide  a living  quite 
as  good  as  most  writers  are  able  to  se- 
cure today.  And  you  librarians  may 
turn  to  renting  jig-saw  puzzles. 

Extracts  from  a talk  given  by  Mr. 
Wildes  of  The  “Piihlic  Ledger”  at  the 
P.  L.  A.  Meeting.  Philadelphia,  IMay  20, 
103.3. 
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convcniencp  the  two 
that  are  iuoim'  useful 

lists  have  heen  put  to;;etlii“r  .and  ii 
in  the  senior  than  in  the  junior  hij;h 

Bios'i'apliy 

star  used  to  indicate 
school. 

those 

Hyers 

Martlie  Herry,  the  Sunday  Lady 
of  I’ossuin  Trot. 

Hiitnam 

.$:ur)0 

Eaton 

A'ouiiK  Lafayette. 

Houghton 

‘i.fiO 

Farnuin 

Suzanne  of  Helsium. 

Dutton 

2.r>o 

Goss 

Heethoven,  master  musician. 

I )ouhleday 

2.50 

*IIa  wthoriu' 

Th(‘  romantic  rehel. 

Century 

2.50 

Land) 

The  si^n  of  the  huffalo  skull. 

Stokes 

1.75 

♦.Mitchell 

Dee))  water.  (.Ir.  Literary  Guild). 

Little 

2.50 

♦Skariatina 

.\  world  can  end. 

( 'ape  A Smith 

2.50 

♦Vestal 

Sitting  Hull. 

1 loughton 

2.50 

M’est 

He  who  sees  in  the  dark. 

Folk  Lore 

Hrewer 

1.75 

Ilosford 

Sons  of  the  Volsungs. 

Macmillan 

.$2.50 

Youns 

Unicorn  with  the  silver  shoes. 

History — Goveriinient 

I.ongmans 

2.(K) 

( 'asner 

E.xiiloring  American  history. 

Harcourt 

$1.96 

♦riiase 

.V  new  deal. 

Macmillan 

2.00 

Hartmann 

Those  United  States  and  how  they 
came  to  he. 

Macmillan 

5.00 

Kenton 

With  hearts  courageous.  (.Ir.  Lit- 
erary Guild). 

Liveright 

2..50 

♦Kin;; 

Th(>  ri.se  of  Uonu'. 

I )oiihleday 

2..50 

♦Kostovtseff 

Out  of  till'  past  of  Greece  and 

Yale  I'niv.  I’ress 

2.00 

Uoinc. 


Science — Useful  .Arts 


♦Chapman 

Till'  iKuiy  e.xpress. 

I’utnam 

.$2.50 

I)e  Leeuw 

Ramhling  through  science. 

McGra  w 

2.50 

♦I  til  mars 

Thrills  of  a naturalist's  ipK'st. 

Macmillan 

2.50 

♦Georgi' 

•Modern  mercuries. 

McBride 

2.00 

Hodgins 

I’.ehemoth. 

Douhleda  V 

3..50 

Medsg(-r 

Xature  ramhles.  4v. 

Warne 

2.00 

Siple 

Ex|iloring  at  home. 

Putnam 

1.75 

Literature — Fine  Arts 

♦Hughes 

Dream  keeper  and  other  poems. 

Knopf 

$2.00 

♦Rice 

The  omnihus  of  sport. 

Harcourt 

3.50 

♦Stanley-Hrown 

The  story  of  printed  jiictures. 

Harper 

1.25 

Stevenson 

.American  history  in  verse  for  hoys 

Houghton 

1..32 

and  girls. 

Thorp 

How  to  hiiild  a stam))  collection. 

Day 

1..50 
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Vocations 


Koerlc 

The  girl  and  her  future. 

Travel — Adventure 

11.  Smilh 

ijil'.no 

Akeley 

Lions,  gorillas,  and  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Dodd 

.1!2..50 

Ayscough 

Firecracker  land. 

Houghton 

8.00 

*Beebe 

Exploring  with  Beebe. 

I’utiiam 

2..50 

*Earhart 

The  fun  of  it. 

Harcourt 

2.50 

Follett 

Magic  portholes. 

Alacmillaii 

2..50 

*Gould 

Cold. 

Brewer 

2..50 

*Jolmson 

Congorilla. 

Harcourt 

8..50 

Morris 

Digging  ill  yucatan. 

I loiildeday 

8.50 

*Page 

AVild  horses  and  gold. 

Farrar 

8.00 

*Post 

Around  the  world  in  eight  days. 

Rand 

2..50 

*Robinson 

10,000  leagues  over  the  sea. 

Brewer 

8..50 

T'nterineyer 

Donkey  of  God. 

Harcourt 

2.50 

*Van  Loon 

Van  Loon's  geography. 

Simon  A Schuster 

8,75 

AVliite 

Alade  in  Russia. 

Fiction 

Putnam 

1.75 

Armer 

AA'aterless  mountain. 

J.ongmans 

.$3.50 

Baker 

Buffalo  Barty. 

Dodd 

2.00 

*Barrie 

Farewell,  Aliss  .lulie  Logan. 

Scribner 

1.00 

*Beeker 

T'nder  twenty. 

I larcourt 

2.50 

Best 

Garram  the  chief. 

Doubleday 

2.00 

Bolton 

Shadow  of  the  crown. 

Longmans 

2.(X) 

*Cather 

Shadows  on  the  rocks. 

Knopf 

2.50 

Daniel 

Shuttle  and  sword. 

Alacmillan 

1.75 

De  Leeuw 

Rika,  a Dutch  girl's  \acation  in 
.Java. 

Alacmillaii 

2.(K) 

Edmonston 

The  raggi'd  staff. 

Longmans 

2.00 

Fernald 

Scarlet  fringe. 

Jjongmans 

2.00 

Field 

Calico  bush. 

Alacmillan 

2..50 

Finta 

Herdboy  of  Hungary. 

Harper 

2..50 

Grey 

Rolling  wheels. 

Tuttle 

2.00 

Haskell 

Katrinka  grows  up. 

Ha  ri)ei- 

2.00 

*Hey\vard 

Peter  Ashley. 

Farra  r 

2.50 

*Lane 

Let  the  hurricane  roar. 

Ijongmans 

1..50 

Lewis 

Young  Fu  of  the  T’piier  A'angste. 

AA’inston 

2.50 

Means 

Candle  in  the  mist. 

I loughton 

2.00 

Meigs 

Swift  rivers. 

Jjittle 

2.00 

*Nordhoff 

Alutiny  on  tlie  ‘'Bounty." 

Little 

2.50 

Purnell 

F orbidden  city. 

Alacmill.an 

2.00 

Reason 

Bran,  the  bronze-smith. 

Dutton 

2.00 

Ross 

Back  of  time. 

IIai])er 

2.00 

*Saint-Exupery 

Night  flight. 

Century 

1.75 

Skinner 

Debby  Barnes,  trader. 

Alacmillan 

2,00 

* Swift 

Railroad  to  freedom. 

Harcourt 

2.50 

Weber 

AVish  in  the  dark. 

Jjittle 

2.00 

*White 

The  long  rifle. 

Doubleday 

2.00 

Whitney 

Try  all  ports. 

Jjongmans 

2.00 
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NATIONAT/  INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVER!'  A(’T 

From  Thomas  1’.  Ayers,  Chairman  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  E'ederal  rela- 
tions comes  the  following  information  for 
the  immediate  attention  of  libraries  in 
our  state  which  may  need  new  buildings, 
extensions  or  improvements. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(H.  R.  5664  and  S1712)  provides  $3 - 
300,000,000  for  public  works,  including 
(Section  202)  “(a)  Construction,  repair 
and  improvement  of....  public  buildings, 
.and  any  pul)licly  owned  instrumentalities 
and  facilities;....  (c)  any  projects  of  a 
character  heretofore  constructed  or  car- 
ried on  either  directly  by  public  author- 
ity or  with  public  aid  to  serve  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  the  general  public.’’ 

The  President  is  authorized  (Section 
203)  “(2)  upon  such  terms  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  itrescribe.  to  make  grants  to 
States,  municipalities,  nr  other  public 
bodies  for  the  construction,  repair  or  im- 
provement of  any  such  project,  but  no 
such  grant  shall  be  in  excess  of  30  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials emi)loyed  upon  such  project;  (3) 
to  ac(iuire  by  purcha.se,  or  by  exercise  of 
tlu’  power  of  eminent  domain,  any  real 
or  [lersonal  propert.v  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  any  such  project,  and 
to  sell  any  security  ac(iuii'cd  or  any  prop- 
(uty  so  constructed  or  acquired  or  to  lease 
any  such  property  with  or  without  the 
privilege  of  ])urchase.” 

It  has  been  intimated  that  preference 
will  be  given  to  projects  wdiich  are 
planned  and  can  be  begun  on  very  short 
notice. 

Recause  the  erection  of  a library  build- 
ing necessarily  involves  related  matters 
of  luiblic  linance  ;ind  continued  or  in- 
creased support,  the  following  informa- 
tion as  gleaned  from  an  A.  P.  news  story 
i.s  added  ; 

A committee  delegated  by  the  United 
Slates  Mayors  Conference  proposes  “leg- 
islation to  permit  municipalities  to  bor- 
row at  low  rates  of  interest  up  to  75  per 


cent  oil  tax  anticipation  for  this  year  and 
up  to  50  per  cent  on  tax  delinquencies 
for  last  year,  the  loans  to  be  repaid  in 
two  years.’’  A second  proposal  is  that 
the  public  works  program  be  amended 
“to  authorize  the  government  to  pur- 
chase municipal  and  state  bonds  and  se- 
curities issued  to  finance  projects  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  program.” 


LIBRARY  SERVICE  IN  CONSERVA- 
TION CAMPS 

Letter  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 

U.  S..  .Tames  F.  McKinley  to  Carl 
II.  Milam,  .Tune  2,  1933 

Your  letter  to  the  Director  of  Emer- 
gency Work,  suggesting  that  library  serv- 
ice be  provided  for  the  reforestation 
canijis  similar  to  that  furnished  in  the 
It'orld  War,  has  been  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  decided  to  provide  library 
service  for  these  camps  along  the  lines 
of  the  present  library  service  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  A few'  copies  each  of  the  most 
ixquilar  magazines  and  periodicals  are 
being  provided,  as  well  as  daily  and 
weekly  new'spapers ; also,  stationery  and 
writing  material  are  being  furnished  each 
member  of  the  camps.  A traveling  li- 
br.-’ry,  allotted  on  the  basis  of  one  for 
each  camp,  consisting  of  approximately 
one  hundred  books  of  fiction,  nature  and 
I ravel  will  be  provided  for  the  Corps, 
while  a permament  library  for  each  camp 
or  company,  consisting  of  reference  works, 
books  and  pamphlets  on  forestry,  diction- 
ary, text-books  and  books  of  a general 
nature  which  should  ahvays  be  on  hand 
will  be  provided.  It  is  anticipate<I  that 
books  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
.Tune  15th ; magazines,  newspapers,  etc., 
are  already  being  furnished. 

Corps  Area  Commanders  are  also  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  local  authorities 
to  utilize  the  books  available  in  iocal  and 
slate  libraries. 

Note  : From  another  source  the  word 

Comes  to  the  A.  L.  A.  that  libraries 
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(ylong  with  welfare  work)  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Major  J.  J.  Teter, 
in  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building,  Washington. 


EXCHANGE  OP  STATE  AND 
FEDERAE  DOCUMENTS 

Help  make  your  State  Library  a clear- 
ing house  for  the  exchange  of  State  and 
Federal  documents  among  Pennsylvania 
libraries. 

Many  letters  of  imiuiry  are  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library 
for  publications  of  departments  of  state 
and  federal  government.  Since  we  have 
been  granted  the  privilege  by  state  offi- 
cials to  supply  current  documents  to  li- 
braries of  our  state  free,  and  to  those 
outside  of  the  state  on  an  exchange  basis, 
we  are  in  a position  to  meet  the  demand 
for  current  state  publications. 

We  feel  confident  that  our  Pennsyl- 
vania libraries  have  duplicates  in  their 
document  collections  which  they  might 
be  able  to  discard.  Send  these  to  your 
State  Library  (we  will  pay  freight  or 
express),  thereby  relieving  the  congestion 
on  your  shelves  and  affording  additional 
opportunity  for  other  libraries  to  com- 
plete their  files. 


NEW  AND  USEFUL  A.  L.  A. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Booklist  Books  1932,  just  published, 
represents  the  fourteenth  annual  selection 
of  outstanding  books  of  the  year  made  by 
the  Booklist  staff  of  the  A.  L.  A.  with  the 
help  of  manv  librarians.  It  is  a list  of 
about  275  books  which  have  proved  use- 
ful and  popular  with  library  patrons.  It 
i.s  a dependable  purchase  list  as  well  as 
a guide  to  recent  books  which  are  well 
worth  recommending  to  the  public.  Pub- 
lished by  the  A.  L.  A.  and  priced  at  05c. 

The  Cataloging  of  children’s  books  by 
Elva  S.  Smith  is  a brief  historical  sketch, 
a statement  of  the  need  and  uses  of  a 
separate  children’s  catalog,  a discussion 
of  basic  principles,  main  and  added  en- 
tries, unit  card  system,  subject  analysis 


of  children’s  books,  and  a consideration 
of  the  principles  which  apply  to  the  se- 
lection of  subject  headings  and  to  the  use 
of  a subject  heading  list  in  actual  cata- 
higing.  Reprinted  from  Subject  headings 
for  children’s  books.  A.  L.  A.  24p. 
I’aper  25c. 

A good  list  to  plac-e  in  the  hands  of 
parents  or  study  groups  wanting  up-to- 
date  material  on  child  training  is  the 
I!I32  edition  of  the  Barents'  Book  Shelf 
compiled  by  Dr.  Ada  Hart  Arlitt  for  the 
N.  C.  P.  T.  and  published  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Both  books  and  pamphlets  are  listed. 
They  are  grouped  under  “Pre-School 
Child,’’  “Intermediate."  and  “Adolescent." 
There  are  also  short  lists  on  the  family, 
character  education,  heredity,  sex  educa- 
tion, and  children’s  reading.  The  pam- 
I»hlet  covers  eight  pages  and  is  priced  at 
$1.50  per  100.  Single  copies  are  5c  in 
stamps. 

Subject  headings  for  children’s  books 
by  Elva  S.  Smith  is  a less  limited  and 
more  flexible  list  than  that  published  in 
1916.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a guide 
in  the  cataloging  of  children’s  books  either 
for  a public  library  children’s  room  or 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  li- 
braries. Contains  a good  introduction  on 
the  cataloging  of  children’s  books  and  on 
the  principles  underlying  the  assignment 
of  headings  and  the  use  of  a list.  A. 
L.  A.  ,$3.75. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  1926-31,  is  a book  all 
libraries  will  want.  It  is  a supplement 
to  the  1926  catalog,  and  lists,  describes, 
and  cliitalogs  about  3000  books  from 
among  those  published  between  1926  and 
19,32.  A.  L.  A.  $4.,50. 


NEWS  AND  (lOSSIP 
Distidct  Meetings 

District  meetings  were  held  this  spring 
in  all  the  districts  except  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  gave  up  its  May  meeting 
because  of  the  I’.  L.  A.  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  in  May. 

The  earlier  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
district  was  held  as  usual  at  Drexel  In- 
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slitutc  in  February.  In  April  there  were 
three : at  New  Hope,  Lancaster  and  Ber- 
wick. In  May,  in  addition  to  the  P.  L. 
A.  meeting,  there  were  district  meetings 
as  follows:  Johnstown,  Vandergrift,  Mc- 

Keesport, Zelienople,  Warren,  Pottsville 
and  Montrose. 

In  all  the  meetings  reports  given  in- 
dicated that  the  libraries  of  Pennsylvania 
liave  felt  the  money  depression  more  this 
year  than  before.  Some  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  closing  entirely  for  lack 
of  funds. 

It  is  a time  which  calls  for  every  one 
interested  in  libraries  in  any  way,  either 
as  friend,  trustee  or  librarian,  to  do  his 
or  her  utmost  to  keep  the  doors  open 
and  the  library  service  as  nearly  unim- 
paired as  possible.  Reports  show  that 
the  libraries  are  loaning  more  books,  in- 
creasing their  reference  service,  and 
answering  more  demands  in  every  way, 
than  ever  before. 

Carbondale 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Johnson  was  appointed  as 
librarian  of  the  Carbondale  Public  li- 
brary at  a meeting  of  the  directors  in 
May.  The  library  which  has  been  closed 
for  some  months  was  re-opened  early  in 
.Tune,  having  been  completely  renovated. 
Not  only  was  the  room  and  furniture 
cleaned  and  repainted  but  the  books  also 
were  repaired,  cleaned  and  in  many 
cii.ses  rebound,  and  new  books  and  new 
book  shelves  have  been  added,  so  that 
the  library  is  in  better  condition  to  serve 
tlie  public  than  it  has  been  in  some  time. 

DiiBois 

The  DuBois  Public  Library  whicli  had 
a most  unfortunate  tire  in  iNIarch  has 
recently  been  re-opened  after  the  building 
was  completely  renovated  and  restored. 

The  fire  which  was  probably  started  by 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  work 
room,  damaged  or  destroyed  many  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  some  of 
which  cannot  be  replaced. 

Temporary  quarters  were  found  im- 
mediately after  the  fire  in  a nearby  build- 
ing so  that  users  of  the  library  were  not 


long  without  books,  but  Mr.  Hull  and 
the  trustees  of  the  library  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  speed  with  which  the 
library  building  was  restored.  Many  im- 
provements were  also  made  possible  by 
the  rebuilding  and  redecoration. 
Hershey 

Miss  Janet  Jones  has  recently  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Hershey  Com- 
munity Library  in  place  of  Miss  Anna 
Z.  Baker. 

Lan.sdale 

Miss  Grace  E.  Swartley  resigned  from 
Ihe  librarianship  of  the  Lansdale  Public 
Library  and  Mrs.  Abram  C.  Mott,  Jr. 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Millersville — S.  T.  C. 

Ten  years  ago  Millersville  graduated 
its  first  class  of  teacher-librarians.  The 
Library  Science  Club  of  1932-1933  fit- 
tingly celebrated  this  anniversary  with 
an  all  day  conference,  Saturday,  May  13. 

The  morning  meeting  convened  at  9 :30 
A.  M.  in  the  Training  School  auditorium. 
At  twelve  o’clock  the  group  was  enter- 
tained by  the  college  at  luncheon,  which 
was  followed  by  an  informal  program. 

Miss  Esther  Risser  of  the  class  of  1923 
presided  at  the  luncheon  meeting  and 
called  for  reports  from  every  class.  Miss 
Anna  McGlinn,  President  of  the  Library 
.Science  Club  of  1933  making  the  closing 
address  of  the  luncheon  meeting. 

The  conference  speakers  included  Dr. 
Landis  Tanger,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Millersville ; Miss  Ethel  M. 
Peagley,  Library  Consultant,  Teachers 
College  Library,  Columbia  University ; 
Miss  Alice  R.  Brooks,  Instructor,  Drexel 
Institute  School  of  Library  Science ; Miss 
Meta  Schmidt,  Librarian,  Overbrook  High 
School,  Philadelphia ; Miss  Susanna 
Young,  Extension  Librarian,  Extension 
Division,  State  Library,  Harrisburg;  and 
Miss  Helen  A.  Ganser,  Millersville  Col- 
lege Librarian  and  Head  of  Library 
Science  Training  course. 

Narberth 

Miss  Clara  E.  Follette  was  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  Narberth  Community  Li- 
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brary  to  succeed  Miss  Mary  B.  Church 
who  was  forced  to  resign  because  of  ill 
health.  Miss  Church  had  given  several 
years  of  faithful  and  eflScient  service  to 
the  library. 

North  East 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Bradt,  for 
many  years  the  librarian  of  the  McCord 
Memorial  Library  in  North  East.  Her 
death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  She  had  served  the  library  faith- 
fully and  weU.  Mrs.  Bradt’s  daughter  is 
acting  as  librarian  in  her  mother’s  place. 

Philadelphia — Girard  College  Library 

The  beautiful  new  library  building  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  was  form- 
ally dedicated  with  suitable  exercises,  on 
May  11,  1933. 

Somerset 

Miss  Marie  D.  Thompson  resigned 
ficm  Somerset  Public  Library  in  the 
spring  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baush,  a former  li- 
brarian, was  appointed  to  the  librarian- 
ship. 


Washington 

The  Memorial  Library  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania, opened  recently  in  its  building, 
a Browsing  Room,  made  possible  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walker  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Walker. 
The  complete  furnishing  of  Mr.  Walker's 
beautiful  library  was  transferred  to  this 
new  room,  with  approximately  five  thou- 
sand volumes  from  his  rich  collection  of 
books.  The  room  is  to  be  used  for  cul- 
tural and  pleasure  reading  only,  and  the 
students  of  the  college  are  finding  much 
enjoyment  in  its  home  like  atmosphere 
and  the  well  chosen  books  on  its  shelves. 
The  dedication  services  took  place  on 
March  15. 

This  same  library  received  several 
years  ago,  a bequest  of  $25,000  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Thomas  Hamilton  Hoge 
Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  the  interest 
of  which  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  bequest  included  also  fifteen 
hundred  volumes,  many  of  them  very 
beautifully  bound,  from  Mr.  Patterson’s 
fine  personal  library. 
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